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Hearst's International Magazine will at once be 
combined with The Cosmopolitan, according to an 
announcement made by William Randolph Hearst. 
The new publication will retain the name and ex- 
ternal dress of the present Cosmopolitan. It will 
continue under the editorial direction of Ray Long 


College Humor, 110 W. Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago, will be enlarged and published monthly, be- 
ginning with the February, 1925, issue, writes H 

Swanson, editor, who states further: “It will 
carry the best literary and art features that money 
can buy. Its greatest need at present is for light- 


collegiate background, or stories that touch college 
life, however remotely. The ideal length is 3500 
words. During 1925 we expect to serialize two 
novels. We are anxious to see the work of new 
writers and to read first novels. ‘We intend to be 
just a step ahead of current trends. For instance : 
At the time of its book publication, we would have 
liked to have had ‘This Side of Paradise’ prac- 
tically complete in our magazine. This doesn’t 
mean that we will buy only novels of college life— 
but we do want to have the lives of older charac- 
ters touch college things at several different points. 
We are in the market for unusual features—for 
interviews with stage or screen celebrities who have 
had collegiate experiences. We realize the value 
of human-inetrest stuff, and we are always glad. 
to answet queries on possible subjects. We are 
buying first American serial rights only, and we 
pay immediately on acceptance, every Wednesday. 

ankly, our rates to new writers are not as high 
as those for established writers. We try to 
very fair in this, and increase our rates as fast as 
the material justifies the increase. We want to 
make College Humor a magazine of youth. We 
want people to forget themselves, and we want the 
very best writers to help us with this task.” 


The American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, announces that all edi- 
torial and general communications should be ad- 
dressed to it at Indianapolis, Ind. (national head- 
quarters of the Legion), where the magazine is to 
be published hereafter. 


College Life, coy aie N...H., will make its 
first appearance in writes C. Rolland 
Green, editor. ‘We need fiction depicting college 
life. Stories of ‘the athletic field are welcome, but 
we are looking for stories on subjects not so com- 
mon, especially unusual college short-stories or 
novels. We pay standard rates on acceptance. 
When submitting.” manuscripts, contributors are 
asked to state the price they think the story ought 
to bring.” 

The Business Woman, 270 Madison Avenue, 


New York, is reported to be resuming publication 
after several months’ suspension. 
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hearted stories about young people, stories with a_ 


_Sent,a word on publication. 
‘do we pay more.) This rate, of course, does not 
-apply to manuscripts on hand which were accepted 
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Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Weird Tales is now located at 317 Baldwin. 
Building, Indianapoli, Ind. Farnsworth Wright, 
editor, states that the publishers have not yet be- 
gun to pay off the debts to authors left unpaid by 
the former publishers, the Rural Publishing Corpo- 
ration, but that current authors are receiving their 
checks’ during the month of issue of their stories. 
“This policy will be followed until the unpaid 
authors’ accounts of the old company are paid off, 
after which we hope to go on a basis of pay on 
acceptance. Our rates until then are low—half a 
(Only in certain cases 


at a higher rate.” 


Flynn’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York, 
uses some verse. Matthew White, Jr., editor of 
Argosy-Allstory, writes a contributor that such 
sent directly to the editor of 
Flynn’s, and A oh it need not necessarily be of 
detective order, but preferably about roustabouts 
and that type of character. And, as with Argosy, 
“it should tell a story,” he adds 


True Adventures, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, issued by the same publishers as Action 


_ Stories, with J. B. Kelly, editor of both, has ap- 


peared on the stands. The material required for 
True Adventures was outlined by Mr. Kelly in 
the October AuTHoR & JouRNALIsT, though it was 
then understood that it was for an added depart- 
ment to Action Stories. Mr. Kelly states: “We 
are in the market for real-life adventure stories 
in the same general style as our fiction. Query us 
on any unusual outdoor adventure that comes be- 
fore your eye. Payment will be made on acceptance 
at 1 cent to 1% cent a word. Stories must be 
thrilling and colorful.” 


The Golden Book, 55 Fifth Avenue, is a new 
magazine of the Review of Reviews Corporation. 
It will offer practically no field for current writers, 
as its present purpose is to republish masterpieces 
of literature. 


The Macfadden Publications, Inc., are planning 
to extend their activities to a large book publish- 
ing business, according to recent announcement. 
The periodicals issued by this firm at present are 
Physical Culture, True Story, True Romances, Fic- 


‘tion Lover's Magazine, Movie Weekly, Dance Lov- 


er’s, Radio Stories, Dream World, Muscle Builder, 
True Detective M: ysteries, Modern Marriage, Your 
Car, and the New York Evening Graphic. 

Coast Artillery Journal, Ft. Monroe, Va., 
though a military publication, uses some general 
matter, psychological in nature or related to the 
problem of national defense in the broadest sense. 
The rate is quite low, on publication. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Prize Contests 


The. Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work, 130 E. Twenty-second Street, New York, 
announces its second contest for a one-act play, for 
1925. A first prize of $350 and a second prize 
of $150, given by Joseph Lee, will be awarded by 
judges for the best one-act play. The prize-win- 
ning plays will be produced under the auspices of 
the Committee on Publicity Methods in connection 
with the National Conference of Social Work in 
June, 1925. The committee reserves the right to 
produce any other play submitted in the contest on 
payment to the author of a royalty of $10. The 
final judges of the contest are: Jane Addams, 
Winchell Smith, Zona Gale, Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., 
and Julia Lathrop. Every play submitted must be 
an original work and not a dramatized story or a 
translation, and shall not have been previously 
produced or published. The plays will be judged 
on the basis of their value as entertaining drama 
and the importance of their social message. They 
should be written for an adult audience and deal 
with some phase of present-day social problems 
such as are found, for example, in the fields of 
child welfare, recreation, immigration, or public 
health. The play must be a one-act play to last 
in presentation not more than forty-five minutes. 
The approximate playing time must be stated on 
each manuscript. Plays may be entered by any 
individual or organization. In case the judges of 
the contest decide that no play submitted is worthy 
of a prize, the committee shall be under no obliga- 
tion to make an award. The plays shall remain 
the property of the authors. All manuscript must 
be typewritten and must be mailed flat. Manu- 
script must not be signed with the real name of the 
author, but with a pen name. Neither the author’s 
address nor any other indication of identity may 
appear on the wrapper or the manuscript. Ac- 
companying each manuscript shall be a sealed en- 
velope bearing on the outside the title of the play 
and the pen name of the author. The envelope 
shall contain an enclosure bearing the title of the 
play submitted, both the real and pen name, and 


the address of the author. The sealed envelope, 


should also contain postage, if the author wishes 
the manuscript returned. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to Paul L. Benjamin, Baldwin Block, 
Indianapolis, Ind. The contest closes on February 
15, 1925. Announcement of the winning play will 
be made on or after April Ist. 


The Baptist, published by the Northern Baptist 

nvention, announces a “stewardship essay con- 
test” based on the topic, “What does a Christian 
owe God?” Baptist young people between the 
ages of nine and twenty-four are eligible. The 
contest closes March 15. The following prizes are 
offered: Senior—Class A (ages 18-24), first prize, 
$100; second prize $50, third prize $25; Senior— 
Class B (ages 15-17), same prizes as for Class A; 
Intermediate, first prize $50, second prize $35, third 
prize $20; Junior, first prize $25, second prize 
$15, third prize $10. A pseudonym must be used 
by the contestant in sending in the essay. The es- 
says should be sent to the stewardship department 
of the Board of Missionary Co-operation, 276 


Fifth Ave. New York City; and at the same. 


time, the pseudonym with the right name should 
be sent in a separate sealed envelope. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, offers prizes of $30, $20 and $10 for 
best letters within 400 words on the subject of 
“Why I like (or don’t like) my job.” Contest 
closes January 20. Address Contest Editor. 


Outing Magazine, 73 W. Broad Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, announces a “symbol” contest with eight 
prizes, as follows: First prize, $100; second prize, 
$50; third prize, $25; five prizes of $5 each. The 
symbol should consist simply of a drawing with- 
out words, that will convey the spirit and purpose 
of the magazine. All that is necessary is a rough 
sketch of the contestant’s idea. The contest closes 
March 25, 1925. Further particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing the editor. 


The Lyric West, Roy Towner Thompson, editor, 
announces the following prizes: The Sarah Bixby 
Smith prize of $50 will be given for the best lyric 
poem published in the fourth volume of the maga- 
zine, October, 1924, to September, 1925, inclusive. 
The Ben Field prize of $50 will be given for the 
best narrative poem published in the fourth vol- 
ume of the magazine. The Charles Granger Blan- 
den prize of $50 will be given for the best blank 
verse poem published during the year 1925. 


A prize contest for amateur authors and readers 
has been started in Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
and three prizes amounting to $20 will be awarded 
each month to the best yarns of 500 words and 
under, illustrated with snapshots, which are se- 
lected for publication in “The Reader’s Rodeo.” 


Excella, 222 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, 
offers a series of five monthly contests, in each of 
which prizes totaling $1000 are given for the best 
titles for pictures published in current issues. The 
fifteen prizes range from $250 down to $25. 


The Step Ladder announces that Charles G. 
Blanden (Laura Blackburn) offers prizes for lyrics 
submitted. Address Flora Warren Seymour, 4917 
Blackstone Avenue, Chicago, for details. This is 
not an open contest, as only members of “the 
Order of Bookfellows” are eligible to compete. 


The Oracle, published by the Writers’ Guild, 508 
W. One Hundred Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
is a quarterly magazine which proposes to begin 
publishing about February Ist good. short-stories 
and poems by unknown writers, for which no pay- 
ment will be made. A short-story contest will be 
held in connection with the second issue, according 
to William A. Broder, editor. 


How to Sell, 443 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
informs a contributor that it pays 1 cent a word 
on publication for acceptable articles and stories. 
Prizes of $3, $2 and $1 are awarded for the best 
three anecdotes printed each month. S. C. Spald- 
ing is editor. 


The New York-Herald-Tribune Sunday Radio 
Magazine, 225 W. Fortieth Street, New York, uses 
feature and technical material, especially signed 
articles by prominent persons or, lacking that, 
interviews on current subjects related to radio. 
Reports are reasonably prompt and payment is at 
about 1 cent a word for non-technical offerings, 
slightly higher for technical contributions, with 
payment upon publication. Publication is some- 
times slow. 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE EDITORS of Tue Avurnor & Jovur- 
NALIsT maintain departments for the con- 
venience of those who desire authoritative 
advice upon their literary problems, 
training in the art of writing, or assistance 
in the preparation or marketing of manu- 
scripts. These departments are now in their 
ninth year of helpful service to writers, and 
their benefits are available for nominal fees. 
Clients of these service branches are guar- 
anteed the personal attention of the editors, 
and thus are assured of sincere, capable as- 
sistance and instruction, backed by a sub- 
stantial institution. 
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Avrnor & Journauist, and the assignments 
of all students are handled personally by 
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PROSE -MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM. 
Manuscripts submitted to Tue AvurHor & 
JouRNALIsT, accompanied by the proper fee, 
are carefully read and frankly and con- 
structively criticised. Good features, as 
well as faults, are pointed out and remedies 
are suggested for the latter. Marketing ad- 
vice forms a part of this service. This de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful writer of fiction and 
articles, associate editor of Taz AutrHor & 
Jovurnatist. The fees, which should accom- 
pany submitted manuscripts, are as fol- 
lows: Manuscripts up to 1500 words, $1.50; 
2500 words, $2; 3000 words, $2.50; 4000 
words, $2.75; 5000 words, $3; 7500 words, 
$3.50; 10,000 words, $4; longer manuscripts, 
each 10,000 words, $3.50. Play manuscripts, 
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VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION. 
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highly recommended. The fees are 5 cents 
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MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY. A re- 
liable manuscript sales service is conducted 
for the convenience of readers and clients. 
A reading fee of $1 for each manuscript of 
5000 words or less, 20 cents for each addi- 
tional 1000 words or less, is charged. Ma- 
terial will be accepted for marketing only 
if the editors of Tue AurHor & Jovurwat- 
ist consider it likely to sell; other material 
will be returned with brief explanatory. 


. criticism. Verse and photoplays not consid- 


ered by the Agency. 


LITERARY REVISION and MANU- 
SCRIPT TYPING are also included in the 
service offered to all readers. 
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Plagiarism 


In Its Worst Form It Is Nothing Short of Stealing; A ppropriat- 
ing Devices and Scenes From Others; Degrees and 
Types of Plagiarism; the Danger Line 


By A. H. Bittner 
Associate Editor, The Frontier. 


PLAGIARISM-- 
print it in big, 
black, smudgy 
type; it is dirty, 
besmirching and 
contaminating. It 
is the detestable 
cancer in the lit- 
erary body. Every 
so often even 
leading _ writers 
are charged with 
having meddled 
with it. And al- 
ways the editor is 
on the lookout for 
it among un- 
known and new 
writers. 

The plagiarist is about the lowest grade 
of thief. Even the pickpocket takes a 
chance, runs the risk of capture and arrest, 
with a prison term facing him if he fails. 
But the plagiarist plays a sure thing—he 
sits secure; armed with an inexhaustible 
supply of back numbers of magazines, hid- 
ing under an alias, and often using an ad- 
dress from which it is difficult to trace 
him—and always confident that, even if he 
is detected and tracked down, it is almost 
to punish him by invoking the 
aw. 

As Robert H. Davis has pointed out re- 
peatedly, there is a crying need at present 
for a law that will reach this body of cheap 
crooks and land them in the penitentiary 
where they belong. Under the present stat- 
utes conviction of a plagiarist is practically 
impossible. While to any literary man, any 
disinterested writer, editor or critic, it may 
be clear beyond question or doubt that one 
story is a deliberate plagiarism of another— 
it is quite a different matter to convince a 
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court that the writer has deliberately stolen 
another man’s work and property. A change 
here or there, altered names, a switched 
scene—and, while to any writer the attempt 
at deception is glaringly apparent, still the 
plagiarist’s finished product is sufficiently 
different from the original story to cause a 
doubt, sufficient at any rate to enable him 
to escape conviction. And, once he escapes, 
the plagiarist brings suit for defamation of 
character against the perfectly justified edi- 
tor whose money he has stolen. 

Against him the editor can use only his 
wits and his memory, aided by such co-oper- 
ative protective measures as have been taken. 
Small enough equipment with which to fight 
such an insidious form of thievery; small 
enough when one considers the tremendous 
odds on the side of the plagiarist, the almost 
unlimited supply of stories which he has to 
draw from. No editor can keep up with 
the mass of fiction being published each 
week in the great many magazines now on 


‘ the newsstands—much less catch up with 


the back files, the years and years of stories 
published in his own magazine and in doz- 
ens of others. He can cover only a very 
small per cent of this imposing mass of fic- 
tion, and must keep that carefully stored in 
the files of memory always ready for instant 
reference. 


EVEN with the most thorough investiga- 

tion of new writers, a plagiarist occa- 
sionally gets by, his references and stand- 
ing seeming to be above suspicion. Unless 
an editor is able to conduct a personal, first- 
hand investigation of each new writer, even 
what safeguards he may take are not in- 


fallible. Unfortunately co-operation 
twéen editors in this matter is not quite what 
it might be; partly, perhaps, because the 
editor who has had his fingers burned often 


fe 
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prefers to suck them in silence rather than 
to advertise the misfortune to his contempo- 
raries. The plagiarist, indeed, has the cards 
all in his favor. 

Of late plagiarism has been spreading 
alarmingly, partly due to the greatly in- 
creased market offered by the new maga- 
zines and to the increasingly impossible task 
of keeping in touch with what is being pub- 
lished in all these media. Some idea of the 
extent of this thievery was indicated re- 
cently when the editor of a new magazine— 
its third issue had just appeared on the 
newsstands—finding himself beset with 
plagiarists, sent to the other magazine edi- 
tors a list of twenty of these crooks which 
he had already uncovered, and asked for help 
in identifying more of the breed. No doubt 
the additional names he secured easily 
doubled that list. Frequently, also, the Bul- 
letin of the Authors League of America de- 
votes a page or more to the pillorying of 
newly discovered plagiarists, with the evi- 
dence against them, thus blacklisting them 
in all editorial offices. 

Still the dirty game goes on. Despite all 
attempts to frustrate them, some of these 
old and well-known plagiarists still manage 
to carry on. Indeed it is a sad commentary 
on our laws when a magazine editor must 
receive manuscripts from a known plagiar- 
ist, manuscripts he is certain are not orig- 
inal work, and has no better defense than 
to throw them back with a rejection slip or 
unopened ! 


HY all this to readers of THE AUTHOR 

& Journa.ist? Not to point out the 
desirability of plagiarism as a career and 
certairily not because it is necessary to warn 
them against trying a hand at the game! 
Plagiarism, /however, has its degrees and 
variations, some of which may be quite in- 
nocently stumbled upon. And, with the 
present increase in plagiarism, editors are 
forced to draw the lines tighter, to be more 
suspicious and more drastic in their treat- 
ment ‘of ‘what appears to be an evidence of 
it. Plagiatism is certainly nothing for a new 
writer to become involved with, no matter 
how innocent his stumbling into it. The best 
safeguard against it is a thorough under- 
standing of what it is. 

What is Plagiarism ? The stealing of an- 
other man’s ‘story and offering it for pub- 
lication as one’s own. “To appropriate and 
give out as one’s own the literary or artistic 


work of another,” says the dictionary. The 
laziest sort of plagiarist simply copies the 
story verbatim, gives it a new title, signs 
his own name or alias, and sends it off. The 
more careful member of the tribe rewrites 
and disguises the story, though plainly 
enough stealing the original author’s whole 
plot and theme. 

Practice such as this brings up the ques- 
tion of just how much of another man’s 
story one can use without plagiarizing. 
That is a mighty hard question to decide. 
The natural answer would be, “None of it.” 
Yet, if this were carried out literally, writers 
would soon be forced to stop writing so as 
to escape treading upon the toes of pub- 
lished stories. Stories are bound to resem- 
ble one another to a certain extent and must 
use many of the same elements and devices. 
That a story has a scene similar to one in 
another story is no ground on which to brand 
it a plagiarism. In the last analysis this 
question of what is public property and 
what is the private property of a particular 
author is one that must be left to the writer’s 
conscience and the editor’s judgment. 

Certainly a writer is not justified in read- 
ing another man’s story and then retelling it 
in a new coating of words. That is pla- 
giarism. 

Again, a writer has no excuse for taking 
another man’s plot and putting it into an- 
other setting, then offering it as his own. 
The plot is the “literary work” of the first 
author; it is his story. To take it, even if 
you transpose it from the tropics to the 
north pole, is plagiarism. 

No less certainly, where the whole story 
depends on a particular scene involving an 
unusual situation or the use of some un- 
usual fiction device, a writer is not justified 
in lifting this scene and planting it in his 
own story. That scene is the heart of the 
original story; when the second writer takes 
it he takes all that is worth taking and com- 
mits undoubted plagiarism. 

When one gets farther into the question 
it becomes somewhat a matter of personal 
opinion. I do not feel that a writer has any 
right to “adopt” an outstanding character 
created by another. If A uses a prize 
fighter, that of course is no reason why you 
should stop writing stories in which a prize 
fighter figures. However, if A creates an 


odd character, a minister who became a ring 
champion and used the ring as a means of 
reformation or to mete out just punishment 


. 
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to those who could be reached in no other 
way—that character is the personal property 
of A, and you have no right to use him or a 
copy of him. 


"THE term “copy” in itself is another nice 
angle of the plagiarism question. Is 
copying legitimate? Can you fairly copy a 
style that another man has popularized? If 
copying is ethical, where does it end and 
plag-arism begin? Another question for 
your conscience. We cannot ban all copy- 
ing—all imitation—as unethical, for styles 
in fiction are the result of imitation; one 
writer discovers a popular type of story 
and the others follow in his footsteps. How- 
ever, I do feel that when a writer originates 
a particular and definite sort of story, a dis- 
tinct style of story and way of story-telling, 
and proceeds to popularize it, he has first 
right in it. I cannot help feeling antagon- 
ism toward those who imitate him too 
closely. It is an attempt to poach on his 
preserves, to take a part bf what he has 
worked out for himself; if it is not plagar- 
ism it is certainly a member of the imme- 
diate family. 
Personally, I go even further than that; 
I do not feel that a writer is justified in con- 
sciously taking a scene or any part of an- 
other man’s work. To me a finished story 
is the product of a man’s brain, his own 
property and the property of the magazine 
to which he sells it; I cannot help but re- 
gard as plagiarism any deliberate attempt 
to take and use for one’s own any part of 
this property that belongs to another. 


Then comes the question of whether or 


not plagiarism extends only to the work of 
others, or whether one can plagiarize one’s 
self. Whether or not the dictionary sanc- 
tions such stretching of the definition of the 
word, I should say that one can plagiarize 
one’s own stories. When you conceive a 
plot, write it, and sell it to a magazine, you 
sell part of your right in it to that maga- 
zine; you sell that magazine the right to pub- 
lish it and the right to expect that no other 
magazine will publish it. Then, if you turn 
around and rewrite the story, changing and 
partly disguising it but using the same theme 
and plot, you are plagiarizing your first story 
and taking that to which you have no right 
from the magazine that bought it. Regard- 
less of whether or not you agree with me on 
this point, plagiarizing one’s self, copying 
one’s own story, or “reusing one’s material,” 


is decidedly bad practice.. It is exceedingly 
unpopular with editors and will quickly re- 
sult in the banning of a writer who follows 
such sharp practice. ‘ 


OFTEN I have been asked whether or ‘not 
it is ethical to do a “typical’’ O: Henry 
story; whether it is permissible to copy O. 
Henry’s style. My answer is always, “By 
all means write an O. Henry’ story—if you 
can.” QO. Henry popularized a new form of 
fiction-writing, particularly the surprise end- 
ing. He is gone and his contributions to 
literature become public property—both the 
fine stories he left behind him for: future 
generations of readers to enjoy,’ and the 
technique he developed, the means of fiction- 
writing he created and handed down to the 
writers who come after him. On the other ~ 
hand, the Jeff Peters stories are particular 
O. Henry creations ; Jeff Peters and his fel- 
low “gentle grafters” belong to O. Henry 
and to his publishers. I do not consider it 
ethical to rig up a duplicate of Jeff Peters 
and palm him off as your own. Jeff Peters 
has become almost synonymous with O. 
Henry; to copy Jeff is to plagiarize O. 
Henry. Likewise, I can see no justification 
whatever for taking one of O. Henry’s plots 
and writing it as your own. Plagiarism 
without a doubt. Follow the road O. Henry 
pointed out, if you will, and if you'can; but 
use your own material and let O. Henry’s 
creations alone. 
Plagiarism does not pay. Many are the 
plagiarists who have got by once and then 
been tripped up—to be blacklisted once and 
for all, not only with the magazines on 
which they played the trick, but with all 
other magazines as the word goes around to 
them. It is one thing to get by an editor 
and entirely another to get by the hundreds 
of thousands of reader-detectives who are 
behind him; someone always sees and re- 
members, whether the story, plagiarized ap- 
peared a month before or twenty years ago. 
Even the “successful” plagiarist, he who has 
not been tripped up, is only, a. patiah dog 
snatching illicit bits from the, table of legiti- 
mate writing. A sorry case: irideed: is the 
fellow who would deliberately ‘choose such 
a detestable slinking career. , It.is the inno- 
cent blundering into plagiarism, or what 
looks like plagiarism, which should interest 
every writer. 
Even though you may be quité innocent, 
once you become smeared with the ineradic- 
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able taint of plagiarism, you are a dead let- 
ter in the fiction game. There is no second 
chance for the plagiarist ; a blacklisting lasts 
till that generation of editors die off or 
pass into other vocations. Plagiarism is 
the unforgivable crime that is never forgot- 
ten. I have seen successful fiction-writers 
sink completely out of sight because they 
ran afoul of this contamination. I have seen 
new writers blast their futures because they 
played with dangerous fires. The only safe 
course is to steer clear of all suspicion. 


Work out your own plots. Let every bit 
of them come out of your own brain—it is 
far safer than to graft part of a new plot 
onto part of a published one you encountered 
here or there. 


REMEMBER that you have no right to 

fiction published at any time or in any 
sort of publication. The fact that the fiction 
story appeared in book form, or in the col- 
umns of a little country newspaper, or in 
Australia, gives you no right to rewrite it 
and sell it to a magazine. You may get it 
by the editor, but someone will read it and 
recognize it—and that is the end. 


Be careful of your plot sources. It is 
dangerous business to buy plots from others ; 
at least one well-known author was led into 
plagiarism in that way. It is much better 
and safer to build your own plots; then you 
know they are your own. Even when you 
build your own plots, be careful where you 
get your inspiration. Public speakers, for 
instance, are notably careless in giving credit 
for their anecdotes and stories. If a story 
which a public speaker read somewhere il- 
lustrates his point better when narrated as 


up in Idaho Springs, Colo.: 


how it sounds, 


his personal experience, he is very likely so . 


to use it. If you hear the speech and grab 
at this ready-made plot, this unpublished 
story, and proceed to write it up yourself, 
you will be selling a plagiarism of a story 
you never read. I know of two or three 
fine stories I picked up this way—but I 
don’t dare to write them. 

If you read a book or story that makes a 
particularly strong impression on you, be 
careful that you do not subconsciously write 
it into your next manuscript. It has been 
done—quite innocently. 


THs may all impress you as a great deal 

of fuss about nothing—yet you need 
only to brush against the tarry plagiarism 
stick to become besmirched. “Why, this is 
just the plot of ‘One Two Three,’ ” an edi- 
tor exclaims—and you have a fine little job 
to explain away his suspicion. The increas- 
ing danger of the plagiarism situation is 
forcing editors to suspect a writer on less 
evidence, and, once a suspicion attaches ‘to 
you, it will stay with you, not only for the 
story in question, but for anything else you 
may send out. 

Better never to take the chance. Be fair 
to yourself; be conscientious. If in doubt 
whether or not it is legitimate to do this or 
that, don’t do it. There are enough more 
stories you can write that will not involve 
possible complications. And, after all, is 
there anything that can give you that grati- 
fying sense of accomplishment which comes 
with a story that is all your own, the prod- 
uct of your own mind unassisted by outside 
agencies, for which you are beholden to no- 
body for theme, plot or characters but to 
yourself? It is the wide middle road, the 
road that is safe and above suspicion, and 
the road that leads to better stories. 


ANOTHER BIG-LEAGUE CONTRIBUTOR 


OURTNEY Ryley Cooper, who writes stories and articles about circuses and animals 
é ; and other things for The Saturday Evening Post, Hearst publications, and other markets 
that most of us find way beyond our reach, drops us a line as follows from his retreat 


“Felt a bit pedantic or learned or somethin’ tonight. Anyway, here ’tis. 
Rotten, perhaps. Oh, well, mebbe so. The older one grows in this here writin’ game, the 
_ heavier the hand that is laid with every editorial raise on the dear old check and the injunction 
always to beat that last story, the less one knows about writing, anyway. 
“When I was young, I could give oh, so much advice. Now it’s, ‘Well, write it and see 


. The “here *tis” of his letter refers to a very practical little message for writers, entitled, 
.: “Nothing to Write About, scheduled for the next issue, “Coop's” picture accompanying it. 


Dead Stories 


What to Do With the Yarns That Fall Flat on the Market; 
“There's a Reason” in Most Cases; How Many Times 
Do You Write Your Climax? 


By Warren Hastings Miller 
Fiction Writer, Author of “The Day's Work,’ “The Theme Chart,” “Selling,” Etc. 


WHEN I got 
back from Africa 
this year there 
were twelve dead 
stories awaiting 
me, all nicely laid 
out in a row by 
my father, poor 
lamb, who had 
given them up. 
He had done well 
while I was gone, 
sold ten yarns, 
mostly at first or 
second offering. 
But the rest had 
gone down the 
lists without a 
bite, and here 
they were. 

Did I weep 
over their little white corpses, or send them 
out again, or, worse than all, succumb to 


WARREN H. MILLER 


that poisonous old illusion, “Never mind, , 


some day, when I am famous, the maga- 
zines will be glad to get you, my dears!” 
Bless you, if you ever do become famous, 
the last thing you would want to see pub- 
lished would be those same stories! They 
would knock your reputation right off the 
Christmas tree! 

What do you do with those stories that 
have come back for the tenth time? 

A horrid, impertinent question ; but let us 
consider : 

A dead story is an incipient plot. Also, 
if you have learned to write, it represents a 
disappointed editor. 

“Another of Jimmy Jones’s things?” says 
he with a grin of pleasure as your manu- 
script is laid on his desk by a reader. Al- 
ready he has planned a hole for it in one 
of the coming issues. “Good old Jimmy! 
Good contrib! The boys like his stuff, too. 


Running quite a series of his yarns these 
days !” 

Glances at the reader’s adverse notation, 
and frowns. 

“Didn’t ring the bell this trip, eh? Too 
bad! Well, let’s see——” 

He takes time to dig into it, for there is 
nothing in letting a good thing get by and 
having the other magazine grab it. Sure!— 
Written in his usual persiflaginous style; 
goes like a bag of hammers—— 

And then comes the hole in the story. 
Editor shakes his head. The story may have 
a dozen things the matter with it; flabby 
plot; too much story for the plot; incred- 
ible, which is only another name for uncon- 
vincing; forced climax; obvious plot from 
the first; no twist, no surprise; or finally 
just jerky and hitchy writing, for we all get 
that way sometimes. 

“Nope. Not for us,” he agrees with the 
reader. “Send her back.” 

If Jimmy Jones is an old-guard contrib, 
he may take time to write him a brief line. 
Some editors never point out the spots in 
the story that killed it; others will be frank 
enough to take the risk of writing a brief 
crit—for which give thanks! Some have a 
policy of straight rejection slip for every- 
thing they cannot use, because they have so 
many manuscripts submitted that there is 
positively no time available to write even the 
promising submitters. And no magazine 
ever yet had all the outstanding short-stories 
it wanted ahead in the safe. 


WHY do Hoffman and Bittner and the 
rest write books on what editors want? 
That group of rejected stories is just the 
answer. Hoffman is interested in how you 
tell the story; Bittner in how good a plot 
you get into it. Both want to see that story 
come back bearing signs of your having 
read their books and followed the advice 
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ONE large think decided me upon what 
was the matter. The plot dealt with a 
problem in forest conservation. It is a sad 
but real fact that most fiction magazines do 
not care a whoop about conservation. They 
do not object to it as incidental to the story, 
but any plot built on it is “propaganda.” 
Whence the remedy here was easy; wrong 
market; try an outdoor conservation maga- 
zine. The story was taken by one of these, 
first trip, with enthusiastic appreciation, and 
sent to Charles Dana Gibson to illustrate. 
Number Two, a juvenile. Two pipes over 
it. I decided from the editor’s letter that 
the character motives were not clear and 
straightforward enough. Do not believe 
that the juvenile editors are not strict on 
that point! The least suggestion that the 
boy hero’s motives are tricky, open to ob- 
jection from an elder’s point of view, likely 
to be scorned by, or even arouse antagonism 
in, any straightforward, upright boy—and 
down goes the sympathy for your character 
to zero and back comes the story. I labored 
over it; took out a sentence here and there 
that cast doubt on the hero’s attitude toward 
his problem, got the right and wrong of it 
fully clear in my own mind, straightened up 
the whole atmosphere of the story to agree, 
_ recopied—and sold first out to The Ameri- 
can Boy. 
Number Three, an adventure yarn in 
Burma. It had been rewritten twice. The 
first experiment was utterly hopeless be- 


/ 


they have taken pains to write down. Books 
on technique are just the medicine for those 
stories that failed to ring the bell. If you 
are a professional writer who must root hog 
or die, you will not pat those stories approv- 
ingly on the back and send them out some 
more, nor put them away with the fatuous 
idea that some day your name will sell them. 
You will get at them now, and subject them 
to the most searching criticism you are able, 
backed by the advice of every book on writ- 
ing published by men who know what is 
wanted in a modern short-story. 

By way of example, let us take up the his- 
tory of those twelve little corpses. Number 
One had been rewritten three times before 
I left; had been criticized by a living critic 
who had straightened up most of its rough 
spots in diction and had given its plot the 
necessary strait-jacket. It was in fair shape, 
as fat.as writing and construction went, but 
it had visited fifteen shops in vain. 


cause of the point of view. It was told 
through the eyes of Big John, a humorous 
old Montana guide of mine who has scin- 
tillated in many a yarn. I stranded him in 
Burma, as so many hard-boiled wander- 
lusters were stranded when the British took 
over the Yenyagoung oil fields and kicked 
out the American who had done all the work. 
Made him the hero of the tale, but he 
wrecked it. The whole Buddhist atmosphere 
of the yarn took on a cheap and common im- 
pression under Big John’s ignorant and 
ribald eyes. Threw him out and rewrote, 
playing up the real hero. Sold to Blue, which 
had previously declined to see B. J. at all. 
Number Four, a Sumatra story of about 
8000 words. Too much story for the plot, 
I decided. When first written I had 
launched out as if for a regular Atlantic 
yarn, where nothing happens for six pages. 
You met all the characters of a big Sumatra 
rubber plantation, lived in the Residency 
bungalow at home with old Mynheer Van 
Tromp, his daughter Linda (a pretty little 
Dutch girl who had performed the impres- 
sive feat of bagging her own tiger alone 
and unaided), met the hero, the engaging 
old native hunter, and that tiger’s skin. 
They all helped to move along the plot, but 
they did not help enough to be worth their 
space in a rapid-fire adventure yarn for our 
popular magazines. The real story was con- 
centrated in the hero and the old native, 
who together killed a tiger Sumatra style, 
acting as the tiger-bait themselves instead of 
the usual pegged-out goat or bullock. I 
razeed it down to 6000 words and sent it to 
Bittner. Back it came. Not enough plot 
for them; still too much story. Threw out 
the girl. She was the prize of the yarn, for 
to win her the here had to get out of his 
system his diffidence and build up his atro- 
phied courage to somewhere near her class. 
She was not necessary in the story, however. 
It was essentially a character study of two 
men, one of whom required radical develop- 
ment. The other, the old native hunter, a 
devout Mussulman who lived by the Koran, 
needed plenty of space too, to put him on- 
stage. The Koran itself, that wonderful 
book, the fountainhead of courage for one 
of the most courageous and fiery races on 
earth, the Arabs, also needed room. The 
effect of the native and the Koran together 
on the hero, an ordinary young American 
of no more courage than you or I, was 
astonishing—when the tiger came on-scene. 
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The story now took only 4700 words. Need- 
less to say it did not go back to Bittner. It 
is not his kind of story, for it has not the 
plot complication he wants. 


Number Five, a juvenile. Turned down 
by all four possible juvenile markets as “too 
strong.” Also too obvious, for it began by 
stressing the hero’s ability at singlestick 
with a cane, and of course he made a grand- 
stand play with it at the end. Well, they 
were right! To begin with, the thing was 
miles too strong for any boy to handle. No 


boy in a riot in the Khaska of Algiers could 


do what he did. Some boy, if credible! But 
a man could. All right; make him a man, 
then; a real man, someone you know. 
Change the little sister in the story to—no, 
not his girl but his -friend’s girl. A good 
theme needed next; most boy-story themes 
are not important enough for men readers. 
Why not take a shot at our alien citizen? 
Splendid fellows, most of them, with a 
whole lot of new stuff from the old coun- 
try they could teach us if we wern’t so con- 
ceited. Generally the alien citizen gets the 
hard knocks in our stories. No one pats 
him on the back, shows up his good points, 
holds up some facts about him for our ap- 
preciation. The friend, then, an alien citi- 
zen, and the girl his fiancee. 


As both the hero and the fiance were 
lured to an Arab house in the Khasba dur- 
ing the riot (for her safety) and there 
found themselves trapped and held for ran- 
som, we see a complicated plot developing. 
Here goes for Bittner! And, be careful 
now how you handle your plot for that’ 
man, for he is a bad Injun! Plant your 
cane stunt, if you want to, but for cat’s sake 
don’t rely on it in the big scene! Well, 
how about a bit of plain truth, to develop 
something surprising? You imagine that a 
good singlesticker, suddenly disclosing that 
accomplishment, can disarm ap Arab with 
a scimitar at the supreme moment by a swift 
rap on his knuckles—but can he? Looks 
O. K., and the girl is saved and everything 
lovely ; also the story is spoiled. We try it 
out. I have that very scimitar here, and 
Partner, who is a good singlesticker, faces 
me with the cane. Then surprises happen; 
the truth; not vain imaginings. The girl is 
not saved, and the story is ready to go on 
some more. Reader slapped in the face in 
great shape, for he has been expecting that 
cane stunt and is all ready to curl up his 


lip and throw away the magazine. He just 
hates to guess out a story ahead! .° 

But the story has not yet’ the surprise 
finish that we want. The hero ‘and the girl 
are still in the Khasba house, and nobody 
knows how they are going to get out. The 
Khasba has a system all its own. for finding 
“lost” people in its precincts. The French 
police can do nothing much in these -native 
quarters, for they are such rabbit warrens 
of crooked streets and blind alleys and cul- 
de-sac courts that no foreigner can tell: them 
precisely where he has been, there, or where 
to look for people that have failed.to come 
back. So the system is a “reward,” to give 
a polite name to ransom, a fat’ sumi on which 
everybody in the Khasba gets a rake-off, 
from the head sheik down. Looks as if the 
hero and the girl will have to pay that re- 
ward where they are, or else the alien friend, 
who had got separated from them during the 
riot, will have to pay it down at the gen- 
darmerie. But a good American would hate 
like thunder to let them get away with any- 
thing like that. So let us dig into good old 


_ human nature and character for our surprise 


ending. Go back to our Egyptian-American 
alien citizen and think him out. Now we 
are ready to go on. Hero and girl continue 
their hopeless fight to get out, hero almost 
saves girl but gets a slash that puts him out 
of the defense—and then, in surges the alien 
citizen with the salvation stunt, and one that 
nobody but him could have pulled off. 
Theme, plot, and surprise ending all justi- 
fied in one brief final scene! 

Number Six, animal yarn. There is al- 
ways a good market for these, but just now 
it is congested. Return letter filled with 
regret that they have to pass it up just at 
this time. Well, I know a place for one, 
but it must have a strong human theme 
added. Said human theme comes to mind, 
after several days’ subsconscious cogitation. 
Rewrite and ship out. 


ND so we work at them, not to bore you 
with any more instances. Two stories 

are put away as hopeless. They deserve 
mention here ‘because one of them butts. 
against a stone wall of prejudice and the 


other is beyond my ability to write well 


enough to sell to the magazines that care for 


that sort of plot. 
The first involves the love of a mandarin 


for a white girl and his sacrifice to his white 


rival, who has been debarred before because 
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NE large think decided me upon what 
was the matter. The plot dealt with a 
problem in forest conservation. It is a sad 
but real fact that most fiction magazines do 
not care a whoop about conservation. They 
do not object to it as incidental to the story, 
but any plot built on it is “propaganda.” 
Whence the remedy here was easy; wrong 
market; try an outdoor conservation maga- 
zine. The story was taken by one of these, 
first trip, with enthusiastic appreciation, and 
sent to Charles Dana Gibson to illustrate. 
Number Two, a juvenile. Two pipes over 
it. I decided from the editor’s letter that 
the character motives were not clear and 
straightforward enough. Do not believe 
that the juvenile editors are not strict on 
that point! The least suggestion that the 
boy hero’s motives are tricky, open to ob- 
jection from an elder’s point of view, likely 
to be scorned by, or even arouse antagonism 
in, any straightforward, upright boy—and 
down goes the sympathy for your character 
to zero and back comes the story. I labored 
over it; took out a sentence here and there 
that cast doubt on the hero’s attitude toward 
his problem, got the right and wrong of it 
fully clear in my own mind, straightened up 
the whole atmosphere of the story to agree, 
_ recopied—and sold first out to The Ameri- 
can Boy. 
Number Three, an adventure yarn in 
Burma. It had been rewritten twice. The 
first experiment was utterly hopeless be- 


/ 
they have taken pains to write down. Books 
on technique are just the medicine for those 
stories that failed to ring the bell. If you 
are a professional writer who must root hog 
or die, you will not pat those stories approv- 
ingly on the back and send them out some 
more, nor put them away with the fatuous 
idea that some day your name will sell them. 
You will get at them now, and subject them 
to the most searching criticism you are able, 
backed by. the advice of every book on writ- 
ing published by men who know what is 
wanted in a modern short-story. 

By way of example, let us take up the his- 
tory of those twelve little corpses. Number 
One had been rewritten three times before 
I left; had been criticized by a living critic 
who had straightened up most of its rough 
spots in diction and had given its plot the 
necessary strait-jacket. It was in fair shape, 
as faf.as writing and construction went, but 
it had visited fifteen shops in vain. 


cause of the point of view. It was told 
through the eyes of Big John, a humorous 
old Montana guide of mine who has scin- 
tillated in many a yarn. I stranded him in 
Burma, as so many hard-boiled wander- 
lusters were stranded when the British took 
over the Yenyagoung oil fields and kicked 
out the American who had done all the work. 
Made him the hero of the tale, but he 
wrecked it. The whole Buddhist atmosphere 
of the yarn took on a cheap and common im- 
pression under Big John’s ignorant and 
ribald eyes. Threw him out and rewrote, 
playing up the real hero. Sold to Blue, which 
had previously declined to see B. J. at all. 
Number Four, a Sumatra story of about 
8000 words. Too much story for the plot, 
I decided. When first written I had 
launched out as if for a regular Atlantic 
yarn, where nothing happens for six pages. 
You met all the characters of a big Sumatra 
rubber plantation, lived in the Residency 
bungalow at home with old Mynheer Van 
Tromp, his daughter Linda (a pretty little 
Dutch girl who had performed the impres- 
sive feat of bagging her own tiger alone 
and unaided), met the hero, the engaging 
old native hunter, and that tiger’s skin. 
They all helped to move along the plot, but 
they did not help enough to be worth their 
space in a rapid-fire adventure yarn for our 
popular magazines. The real story was con- 
centrated in the hero and the old native, 
who together killed a tiger Sumatra style, 
acting as the tiger-bait themselves instead of 
the usual pegged-out goat or bullock. I 
razeed it down to 6000 words and sent it to 
Bittner. Back it came. Not enough plot 
for them; still too much story. Threw out 
the girl. She was the prize of the yarn, for 
to win her the here had to get out of his 
system his diffidence and build up his atro- 
phied courage to somewhere near her class. 
She was not necessary in the story, however. 
It was essentially a character study of two 
men, one of whom required radical develop- 
ment. The other, the old native hunter, a 
devout Mussulman who lived by the Koran, 
needed plenty of space too, to put him on- 
stage. The Koran itself, that wonderful 
book, the fountainhead of courage for one 
of the most courageous and fiery races on 
earth, the Arabs, also needed room. The 
effect of the native and the Koran together 
on the hero, an ordinary young American 
of no more courage than you or I, was 
astonishing—when the tiger came on-scene. 
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The story now took only 4700 words. Need- 
less to say it did not go back to Bittner. It 
is not his kind of story, for it has not the 
plot complication he wants. 


Number Five, a juvenile. Turned down 
by all four possible juvenile markets as “too 
strong.” Also too obvious, for it began by 
stressing the hero’s ability at singlestick 
with a cane, and of course he made a grand- 
stand play with it at the end. Well, they 
were right! To begin with, the thing was 
miles too strong for any boy to handle. No 


' boy in a riot in the Khaska of Algiers could 


do what he did. Some boy, if credible! But 
a man could. All right; make him a man, 
then; a real man, someone you know. 
Change the little sister in the story to—no, 
not his girl but his friend’s girl. A good 
theme needed next; most boy-story themes 
are not important enough for men readers. 
Why not take a shot at our alien citizen? 
Splendid fellows, most of them, with a 
whole lot of new stuff from the old coun- 
try they could teach us if we wern’t so con- 
ceited. Generally the alien citizen gets the 
hard knocks in our stories. No one pats 
him on the back, shows up his good points, 
holds up some facts about him for our ap- 
preciation. The friend, then, an alien citi- 
zen, and the girl his fiancee. 


As both the hero and the fiance were 
lured to an Arab house in the Khasba dur- 
ing the riot (for her safety) and there 
found themselves trapped and held for ran- 
som, we see a complicated plot developing. 
Here goes for Bittner! And, be careful 


now how you handle your plot for that’ 


man, for he is a bad Injun! Plant your 
cane stunt, if you want to, but for cat’s sake 
don’t rely on it in the big scene! Well, 
how about a bit of plain truth, to develop 
something surprising? You imagine that a 
good singlesticker, suddenly disclosing that 
accomplishment, can disarm ap Arab with 
a scimitar at the supreme moment by a swift 
rap on his knuckles—but can he? Looks 
O. K., and the girl is saved and everything 
lovely ; also the story is spoiled. We try it 
out. I have that very scimitar here, and 
Partner, who is a good singlesticker, faces 
me with the cane. Then surprises happen; 
the truth; not vain imaginings. The girl is 
not saved, and the story is ready to go on 
some more. Reader slapped in the face in 
great shape, for he has been expecting that 
cane stunt and is all ready to curl up his 


lip and throw away the magazine. He just 
hates to guess out a story ahead! 

But the story has not yet: the ‘surprise 
finish that we want. The hero:and the girl 
are still in the Khasba house, and nobody 
knows how they are going to get out. The 
Khasba has a system all its own. for finding 
“lost” people in its precincts. The French 
police can do nothing much in these native 
quarters, for they are such rabbit warrens 
of crooked streets and blind alleys and cul- 
de-sac courts that no foreigner can tell: them 
precisely where he has been, there, or where 
to look for people that have failed.to come 
back. So the system is a “reward,” to give 
a polite name to ransom, a fat suni on which 
everybody in the Khasba gets a rake-off, 
from the head sheik down. Looks as if the 
hero and the girl will have to pay that re- 
ward where they are, or else the alien friend, 
who had got separated from them during the 
riot, will have to pay it down at the gen- 
darmerie. But a good American would hate 
like thunder to let them get away with any- 
thing like that. So let us dig into good old 


. human nature and character for our surprise 


ending. Go back to our Egyptian-American 
alien citizen and think him out. Now we 
are ready to go on. Hero and girl continue 
their hopeless fight to get out, hero almost 
saves girl but gets a slash that puts him out 
of the defense—and then, in surges the alien 
citizen with the salvation stunt, and one that 
nobody but him could have pulled off. 
Theme, plot, and surprise ending all justi- 
fied in one brief final scene! 

Number Six, animal yarn. There is al- 
ways a good market for these, but just now 
it is congested. Return letter filled with 
regret that they have to pass it up just at 
this time. Well, I know a place for one, 
but it must have a strong human theme 
added. Said human theme comes to mind, 
after several days’ subsconscious cogitation. 
Rewrite and ship out. 


ANP so we work at them, not to bore you 
with any more instances. Two stories 
are put away as hopeless. They deserve 
mention here because one of them butts 
against a stone wall of prejudice and the 
other is beyond my ability to write well 
enough to sell to the magazines that care for 
that sort of plot. 
_ The first involves the love of a mandarin 
for a white girl and his sacrifice to his white 
rival, who has been debarred before because 
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he thought he had an incurable disease pecu- 
liar to China and would die in three years at 
most. In the circumstances the white lover 
could not with any conscience even give the 
girl a chance to accept him. She loves him, 
and would undoubtedly marry him, for pity 
and to comfort his few remaining years. 
The story has plenty of exciting action, as 
it is set in Wu Chang at the beginning of 
the Great Revolution. The white rival saves 
the mandarin’s life during the riot, and urges 
him to declare his own love to the girl, since 
he cannot do it. But the mandarin appre- 
ciates the radical abyss and, learning his 
rival’s disability, tells him of the cure, known 
only to the Chinese; there eliminating all 
chance at the girl for himself. 


It was rather a fine yarn, and the critic 
and I labored over it until it went with a 
bang, but no one would have it. Why? 
Because it is hard to get any story dealing 
with interracial marriage in any way before 
the American public. They simply do not 
want to listen to even a suggestion of it. It 
is not only because the ordinary man thinks 
of all Chinese as slouchy persons in laun- 
dries ; it is because of the feeling of repug- 
nance that inevitably comes to mind if one 
even thinks of one’s own daughter marrying 
any Chinese, of no matter what rank or 
social standing. Absurd, but true. We can- 
not help ourselves. 
Chinese have no such prejudice; but a wall 
of unfamiliarity surrounds the whole sub- 
ject to most of us, and what is utterly for- 
eign to us we dislike. 

This story has gone to Asia as a last re- 
sort. Whether it is written well or authori- 
tatively enough will decide its fate. Asia 
speaks to people who know the East like a 
book. It has no room in its pages for any- 
thing by the casual tourist, nor by the man 
who has made a special study of this and 
that Oriental country. It wants to hear 
from the man who lives there. I doubt if 
the poor yarn gets by! 


HE last instance deserves some consider- 
“ation: Every so often I become tempted 
to try for the “highbrows” in magazinedom. 
A theme plot and a setting present them- 
selves, in my wanderings, that seem just 
what these magazines are looking for. I 
succumb ; and write such a story as the one 
under our attentive gaze, a charming bit of 
French provincial life. All a waste of time 
and effort! I doubt if a single one of our 


Those who know the 


popular authors can write well enough to 
see his work in Atlantic, Harper's, Century, 
or Scribner's. No matter what the theme or 
the setting, the bald fact remains that none 
of us is literary artist enough to “get by.” 
It looks easy, that finished, smooth and 
simple style; that innate taste in the choice 
of words, the handling of phraseology. It 
is, in fact, deev-lish hard! Impossible, to 
most of us. The whole line of thought, the 
point of view, the way of saying things, 
springs from a mind essentially different 
from ours. We take the world as we find 
it, full of busy and sweating and courageous 
men at their work and caring nothing for 
the hardships and dangers involved. We try 
to interpret their lives and problems to the 
great public, who know and understand, for 
they like to see men fighting their raw prob- 
lems of life and admire courage both physi- 
cal and mental. We popular writers see 
life as our public does, for we too have 
done our share in it. 

Therefore we fail when we attempt to 
speak to those others who form the clientele 
of the “highbrows.” These people see life 
always through bookish glasses, at second- 
hand; are alarmed and disturbed and ren- 
dred unhappy by any story that tears aside 
the veil and shows them life as it really is 
lived by the bulk of their fellowmen. The 
thing is raw and crude and melodramatic. 
It can’t be!—not in their experience! Cur- 
iously, they will read solemnly through a 
life of Sir James Brooke in Borneo—prob- 
ably because it is history and so is regarded 
as improving to their minds, but the minute 
any such life—and there are thousands—is 
presented as fiction it becomes “melodrama,” 
“balderdash,” “blood-and-thunder.” 


This interesting psychological phenom- 
enon is easily explained. When the histor- 
ian states that Sir James attacked and sunk 
a fleet of seventy pirate proas of the Orang 
Laut, it arouses not the faintest spark of 
emotion in the bookish soul of a reader of 
these magazines. It passes right over his 
or her head. A recorded fact; count ’em, 
seventy proas. Sunk. But let the fictioneer 
stage that scene, vivid and real as it actually 
happened, written, say, around some bit of 
heroism on the part of Sir James himself, 
and would they read it? Ask their editors! 
“Too strong for our old ladies and female 
uncles!” they will tell you in confidence. 

These people become nervous when life 
is shown them as it is. They prefer not to 
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hear about it. They see railroading through 
the bond coupon, exploration through some- 
one’s travel book, not through the explorer 
himself. They don’t want France, they want 
Anatole France. 

Therefore, if you stumble on some moving 
bit of human life, located, say, in Athens, 
do not waste your time writing it up for any 
of these magazines. You could not present 
it in the way they would like; your every 
sentence would be an offense; your whole 
point of view an exasperation. Better give 
the story to some museum curator who 
writes, and let him do what he can with it! 


Y all means let us keep within our own 

metier. We write stories that the work- 
ing world can understand and enjoy; let us 
make them as fine as we can. How many 
times do you rewrite your climax, those last 
two or three pages that are the very heart 
of the story? I should advise not less than 
six times, before being really satisfied with 
it! But on the other hand the equally im- 
portant first two pages never seem to get 
anything like thé same care. I generally re- 


write those six times, too, before achieving 
anything at all satisfactory. The tendency 
to bungle and backfire in the opening of a 
story is perfectly natural. You are starting 
a complicated machine, and its various 
levers and gears are all new and unoiled. 
My critic used to say that I had an unerring 
instinct for starting off with the very worst 
sentence in the whole story. The only cure 
for it is to labor and swink until you have 
acquired an “opening gun” which you can 
read with pride and which will prove equally 
a knockout with the first editor who reads it. 

In all this work, as well as the twists and 
kinks in the plot that make the story un- 
usual, inspiration is the only thing that can 
be depended upon. I know of no way that 
it can be conjured up at will—but I do know 
that your subconscious brain can be relied 
upon to fling up the jewel wanted, if you 
give it time. Tell it what you want; after 
thinking it over with the Old Brain until 
you are tired. Then get at something else, 
eat, sleep, and be merry, for sooner or later 
that stunning idea will pop up—usually 
when you are least expecting it. 


Joseph Joubert’s Advice to 
Writers 


Many of the Thoughts of the French Moralist and Philosopher 
Are of Value to Authors of Today, Even Though 
Written More Than a Century Ago 


By Floyd E. Smith 


T may seem at first thought, that century- 
] old advice can hardly be seasonable in 
such a rapidly changing field of endeav- 
or as authorship. Ordinary advice, concern- 
ing itself with the transient matters of tech- 
nique, would indeed be archaic and useless. 
But technique isn’t the whole show, as any- 
one knows who has tried it. Not only that, 
but continual cramming of data on plot con- 
struction, character delineation, atmosphere 
subtleties, tricks of description, and so on, is 
wearing and fatiguing to that most essential 
and most abused portion of the writer’s pro- 
fessional equipment—his brain. 


And the brain must have, with writers of 
all people, a peculiar little attachment known 
in popular parlance as a “thinking cap.” 
This attachment is not a patent article, and 
cannot be purchased like typewriter ribbons. 
Fortunately, however, it can be obtained by 
a little practice, and once obtained it can 
be kept in good repair by judicious exercise. 

Not many of the readers of THe AUTHOR 
& JouRNALIsT are likely to be geniuses. 
Paradoxically, perhaps, a good deal of Jo- 
seph Joubert’s advice is meant for geniuses 
or people inclined that way. Or so it 
sounds. But a generous consideration of 
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his sententious utterances should do no 
harm to the least inspired of the knights 
of the pen or the keyboard—as the case 
may be. 

Joseph Joubert was born in 1754 and died 
in 1824, after a very obscure life in which 
he did little save study and record his brief 
thoughts on this and that phase of the world 
and its life. He was a friend of Diderot 
and Chateaubriand, and knew Fontanes, 
Grand Master of the French University, 
knew him so well that he recommended Jou- 
bert to Napoleon for a post on the Univer- 
sity staff—a recommendation that was 
accepted. Enough for the man—it’s his 
ideas that are to be presented here. 


Figst , a few epigrammatic bits of wis- 
dom: 

“Genius begins great works; labor alone 
finishes them.” 

“Strength is not force; some writers have 
more muscle than talent.” 

“Real depth comes from concentrated 
ideas.” 

“The mind must rest as well as work. To 
write too much decays it; to write too little 
rusts it.” 

“Young writers give their minds lots of 
exercise but little food.” 

For unity, Joubert urges the writer to re- 
member that “the end of a work should 
be a reminder of its beginning.” And furth- 
er: “The last word should be the last 
word. It is like the finishing touch given to 
a painting—three is nothing more to add.” 

Writers of mystery yarns would do well 
to take this to heart: “It is not enough to 
write so as to catch and hold the reader’s 

attention ; it must be satisfied as well.” And 
those who seek to do something of more 
lasting quality, this: “That which surprises 
can surprise only once; but that which is 
admirable is admired again and again.” 

The writer who thinks his unrecognized 
work “just as good” as something he has 
seen in print, and waxes indignant, should 
console himself with the thought that “sec- 
ond-rate work is excellent only to second- 
rate readers.” 


"THE longer thoughts explain themselves. 
The best of them, in the light of the 
present day, have been carefully selected. 
“In the making of a great singer, a great 
painter, a great musician, or a great writer 
there must be enthusiasm in the voice, the. 


color, the sounds, the words. Yet this en- 
thusiasm must be hidden and nearly imper- 
ceptible; from it springs what is known as 
charm.” 

“Overemphasis spoils the work of young 
writers, just as high singing spoils the voice 
of immature singers. To learn to conserve 
force, voice, or talent is ithe use of art, and 
the only way to surpass.” 

“Affectation is largely a matter of expres- 
sion, pretentiousness of the vanity of the 
writer. With one he seems to say, ‘I want 
to be clear,’ or, ‘I want to be exact,’ and he 
does not annoy us. With the other he seems 
to say, ‘I want to shine,’ and we hiss him. 
The general rule is this—whenever a writer 
thinks only of his readers he is excused, but 
whenever he thinks only of himself his read-: 
ers make him suffer for it.” 

“He who writes with ease is always led 
into the illusion of thinking he possesses 
more talent than he has. To write well there 
must be natural ease plus an acquired diffi- 
culty.” 

“When a piece of work is finished, there 
still remains one very hard thing to do— 
to give it a polish of ease and an air of 
pleasure that will conceal from the reader 
and spare him all the trouble the author has 
taken.” 

“Perfection is composed of minute details. 
It is not the use but the misuse of them 
that is ridiculous.” 

“Here is a bit of advice for writers that 
is not unimportant: write only what gives 
you great pleasure, for emotion passes read- 
ily from writer to reader.” 

“The commonplace is eternally interest- 
ing. It is the unvarying material that the 
mind must always employ when it wishes to 
please. Circumstances supply the variety. 
No music is so pleasing as that made up of 
variations on well-known airs.’ 

“To try to get along without the neces- 
sary and to insert the unnecessary are two 
sources of mischief in writing.” 

“Those who perform their utmost are in 
danger of exposing their limitations. Neith- 
er talent nor strength nor expenditure should 
be carried to such an extreme.” 

“A man with a keen mind sees interest- 
ing thoughts everywhere, even in the con- 
versation of fools and in the trite triviali- 
ties of every day. These thoughts circu- 
late like gold pieces that all the world 
handles without perceiving their glitter, 
their value, or their beauty. Yet jewels 
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can be made of them, though the art lies 
in knowing how to work them up.” 


“Three things go to the making of a good 
book: talent, art, and skill—which is to say, 
nature, industry, and habit.” 


“Writers of power are only those men 
who express perfectly what others think, 
and who arouse in men feelings all ready 
to blossom. In the depths of human minds 
all literatures lie dormant.” 


“A writer should be capable of excess but 
never guilty of it; for though the page be 
long-suffering the reader is not, and his sa- 
tiety is more to be feared than his hunger.” 

“Whether a writer is an eagle or an ant 
in the scheme of things matters little; the 
important thing is to have one’s place 
marked, one’s post assigned, and to belong 
decidedly to a regular and wholesome order. 


A small talent, keeping within its limits, 
rightfully fulfilling its task, may reach the 
goal as readily as a greater. To accustom 
mankind to pleasures depending neither on 
bodily appetite nor on money, by giving 
them a taste of intellectual pabulum, is the 
one proper result literary productions should 
have. When they have other results it is 
by accident and usually not for good. Books 
so absorbing that they rob readers of all 
liking for other books are downright per- 
nicious. They only bring new freaks and 
sects into the world; they multiply the great 
variety of weights and measures already ex- 
isting; they are morally and politically a 
nuisance.” 

Finally, analogous to that eternal injunc- 
tion that there is “plenty of room at the 
top,” Joubert gives this brief titbit: 

“Excel, and you will live!” 


The Use of Query Bulletins 


Eliminate “Shooting at Random” by Submitting Topics to the 
Editor for Approval; a System That Tends to 
Reach “the Man Higher Up” 


By Albert Sidney Gregg 


Lecturer. and Contributor to American Magazine, Collier’s, Success, McCall’s, Century, Red 
Book, Everybody’s, and Numerous Other Publications 


ONE way to find 
out what the edit- 
or wants is to see 
him __ personally 
and ask him. He 
may hand you an 
idea and tell you 
to try your 
luck. 

It is mueh bet- 
ter, however, to 
submit a list of 
topics for his con- 
sideration. Very 
often he can tell 
you what he does 
DR. ALBERT S.GREGG ot want better 
than he can indi- 
cate just what he wants. 

In making decisions the editor is governed 
by what he has already used on the subjects 
proposed, what he has in stock, or what has 


already been assigned to another writer. An 
interview clears the deck, and when the edit- 
or says he is interested in a particular sub- 
ject, the writer knows that he can work with 
a fair degree of certainty. 

If you are so situated that you cannot 
call on editors in person and offer your lit- 
erary wares, the next best method is to write 
or wire. I use both plans. 

A personal letter of inquiry, stating the 
nature of the article, probable title and 
length, together with information about pic- 
tures, will generally elicit an equally specific 
reply, one way or the other. 

Many times I -have used a bulletin in 
which I have listed half a dozen articles. I 
number each one, give the title and a brief 
outline. At the bottom I have a paragraph 
reading something like this: “Any or all of 
these articles will be submitted for examin- 
ation, subject to your approval. Please 
check the numbers you would like to see.” 
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Following this is a blank line where the edit- 
or can sign his name. 

One advantage of this method is that 
the query usually goes to the head editor, 
whereas a finished manuscript may not reach 
him. If the editor expresses a desire to see 
a certain article, and you remind him of that 
fact when you send it in, you may be sure 
he is going to read it. This system elimin- 
ates much “shooting at random.” 

Query bulletins may be written on plain 
paper, with carbon duplicates, in case you do 
not possess a duplicating device. A dozen 
or fifteen copies can be madt up in a short 
time, and sent to as many editors. It is a 
good plan to inclose a self-addressed envel- 
ope. All the editor has to do is to glance 
over one sheet, make one or two check 
marks, sign his name, and the deed is done. 
I have broken into a number of publica- 
tions that were inaccessible otherwise, by us- 
ing a bulletin. 


NE time while [ was in Washington, D. 
C., I picked up a good story, and sent 
it to the editor of a New York magazine. I 
was confident that it was sure-fire, but it 
failed to land. When he returned my manu- 
script the editor explained: “You are a day 
late. Another writer was Jn yesterday with 
an article about the same chap and I took it.” 
On another occasion I called to see a 
New York editor who had been holding a 
number of my manuscripts, and we went 
over them together. One was returned, and 
the others were accepted, subject to changes, 
which I gladly made. That evening I met 
another editor at the hotel, and thought I 
would try an experiment on him. I told him 
a little story based on the manuscript I had 
in my pocket, and when I had finished he 
exclaimed : 


muneration. 


worth. 


of the soul. 


The editor abhors a thought vacuum. 
Train your eyes to the beautics of nature and let them be the open windows 


“Just what I want. 
up for me, old man?” 

“Here it is,” I replied, 
all ready for the printer.” 

He knew very well when I handed it over 
that some other editor had rejected that very 
article, but that fact did not affect him. I 
got an acceptance on the spot, and the piece 
appeared later as a feature in that editor’s 
publication. 


Won’t you work that 


“just like magic, 


WOMAN writer is said to have pulled 

a similar selling stunt in dealing with 
Glenn Frank, the astute and learned editor 
of Century. She had submitted a manu- 
script which went through the mill, and was 
rejected with the usual formal and noncom- 
mital rejection slip. 

Later this writer met Mr. Frank, and dur- 
ing the conversation she briefly outlined the 
material that his staff had turned down, but 
did not mention the rejection. 

Mr. Frank’s eyes kindled with interest. 

“That’s fine,” he exclaimed. “I wish you 
would write something for me along that 
line.” 

“How soon do you want it?” 

“Right away, if possible.” 

“T’ll do my best.” 

She sent the old manuscript the next day, 
and it was accepted without delay. * Just 
imagine the satisfaction that was hers when 
she put something over on that reading 
staff ! 

And now the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter can be expressed in a sentence: Jf you 
can make the editor feel that he has discov- 
ered something interesting, striking, and ex- 
clusive, you have gone a long way toward 
making a sale. 


Aphorisms For Authors 


e 
Superfluous words are as weeds in the garden of thought. 
Imagination, inspiration and perspiration are the three things that bring re- 


Remember that words are human, sentient. things, easily misused and abused. 
Write not alone for the present, if you would have the, future determine your 


—GrorcE W. Lyon. 
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Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


What Do They Ask You? 


VERYBODY in my office knew I was trying 
to write stories, so of course I used to strut 
around and tip them off whenever I made one of 
my infrequent sales. And invariably they would 
all ask me: 
NOT 


“What magazine did you sell it to?” 

“How much did you get for it?” 

“When’s it coming out?” 

“What's it about ?” 

“How long is it?” 

But instead, everybody would come up to me 
and say: 

“What's the name of your new story?” 

And then, if I had stuck on some high-sounding 
symbolic title like “The Darker Brink,” or “Dedi- 
cation,” they would all look blank and say “Oh!” 
After a while I got used to that. 

But I never could get used to that question. 

What the deuce did they care what its name 
was? 

You can search me! 

What do they ask you? 

KENNETH DUANE 
vw 


World Loses Two Great 
Women Writers 


HOUSANDS regret the passing of Mrs. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, world-famous 
novelist, who died at her home in Plandome, N. Y., 
October 29th, aged 75. Her best-known story, 
“Little Lord Fontelroy,” was pkublished in 1886 
and became a classic in. juvenile literature She 
was the author of more than forty other novels 
and plays. 

The past month recorded the death of another 
famous woman novelist, Mrs. Gene Stratton Por- 
ter, who was killed in Los Angeles December 6th, 
when a street car struck her automobile. Mrs. 
Porter’s best-known novel was “A Girl of the 
Limberlost,” published several years ago. Her 
most recent novel was “The White Flag.” Many 
considered her the greatest woman writer of the 
decade. 


A Book for Writers 


H. K. IN THE CoLorApo SPRINGS 
GAZETTE. 


MADE mention recently of a little volume late- 


ly issued by THe AvutTHor AND JOURNALIST © 


press, Denver, entitled, “What An Editor Wants,” 
by A. H. Bittner, formerly assistant editor of 
Short Stories, but now associate editor of The 
Frontier, a new Doubleday, Page publication. 
Judging from the number of inquiries I have re- 
ceived, my notice of Mr. Bittner’s volume seems 
to have stimulated a desire on the part of writ- 
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ers and would-be writers for a more detailed ac- 
count, which I cheerfully supply. 

“What An Editor Wants” is exactly what the 
title implies. It is a sincere attempt on the part 
of its author to tell you what an editor (the same 
being Mr. Bittner) wants. Had the book been 
labeled “What Editors Want,” there are many 
who would have felt it incumbent upon them 
to argue the matter. As it is, there is really 
no room for argument, for no one knows bet- 
= what Mr. Bittner wants than Bittner him- 
self. 

One of the most notable features of the book 
is the evident sincerity of its author to help 
stumbling writers to retain a fair degree of equilib- 
rium. Mr. Bittner does not pretend to possess any 
mysterious secret whereby the raw and uncouth 
can be instantly converted into the finished, pol- 
ished article. But he does possess a knowledge of 
what is not a story, and this knowledge he imparts 
to his readers in a straightforward manner which 
renders his book one of the most practical and 
instructive manuals on short-story writing that 

have ever read. Realizing that the average 
would-be magazine contributor of some recogniz- 
able ability doesn’t really care a fig about being 
a literary artist but that he does wish to sell 
his “stuff,” Mr. Bittner premises two questions 
as being uppermost in the mind of his reader: 
Why are my stories rejected? and, How may I 
increase my chances for gaining acceptance? 
These questions, as well as many others, he an- 
swers intelligently. Among the principal reasons 
for rejection, the one most frequently applicable 
is lack of plot, so that the author devotes a 
large part of his book to an exposition of the 
elements of plot. In order to facilitate a clear 
understanding of what is meant by “plot,” the 
process of plotting an entire story is presented in 
detail. This chapter alone should render the book 
highly valuable to the aspiring writer. The chap- 
ter on “action” is of almost equal value, for a 
great many young writers, it seems, find “action” 
nearly as baffling as “plot.” 

Realizing, as I said before, that the student- 
writer thinks far less of art than of selling his 
stories, the author wastes no time in ethereal spec- 
ulations on art but proceeds at once to tell his 
readers the things they want to know. The fact 
that the author is an editor—one who passes judg- 
ment on-»stories and sends out checks for those 
which meet with his approval—is in itself a matter 
of no small importance. Seldom is the young 
writer given a chance to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the editorial angle in regard to sub- 
mitted manuscripts, but that chance is given him 
in “What an Editor Wants.” 

Improved Copyright Protection 
Is Probable 


_— Authors’ League of America sees hope of 
a successful consummation of its long battle 
for a satisfactory copyright bill. At its request, 
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Thorvald Solberg, register of copyrights, has draft- 
ed a bill primarily in the interest and for the pro- 
tection of authors, by which is meant the origin- 
ators of copyrightable material. 

If the bill is passed, copyright will be granted 
for all works, whether published or unpublished, 
and will be vested in the author immediately upon 
the completion of the work, without conditions or 
formalities. When a periodical publisher secures 
the right to print a contribution, unless there is 
agreement to the contrary, the copyright will re- 
main with the author. Scenarios are expressly 
included in the classes of work subject to copy- 
right. At present, there is no provision fdr secur- 
ing a copyright on a scenario prior to its pro- 
duction. 


Some Pleasant New Year Greetings 


Editors, THe AutHor & JouRNALIST. 

Just a simple word of praise. 

I’ve been reading literary magazines for some 
time. I don’t know that I ever read one which 
didn’t contain something good, some helpful sug- 
gestion; but I do know that I never before read 
one containing as many well-written, excellent arti- 
cles as you have managed to include in your De- 
cember, 1924, magazine. 

Perhaps this bit of sincere applause from one 
of your silent audience will carry to you a glow 
of satisfaction and the good wishes its author in- 
tends. 

You deserve them. 

Harry Gorpon. 
Berkeley, Cal., December 20. 


—O— 
Editors, Tae AutHor & JourRNALIST. 

I don’t believe I have enjoyed any writer’s mag- 
azine more than your December issue. Getting 
magazine editors to hand out things about the 
“unrush mail,” etc., is real information for us 
busy newspaper workers, who don’t have much 
time for fiction writing and who, with respect to 
markets, are generally shooting in the dark. 


Thanking you, I am 
Ira D. MULLINAX. 


Field Editor Twice-a-W eek Globe-Democrat. 
St. Louis, Mo., December 22. 


—o— 
Tue AvutuHor & JouRNALIST. 
Gentlemen: 

Please sign me up for another year’s visits of 
your good magazine. The market tips alone are 
well worth the price. In the past year I have sold 
many times the price of a year’s subscription 
through market tips in its columns. It isn’t an ex- 
pense or luxury to me—it’s just a good investment 
that pays big returns. 

Best wishes for a 19-plenty-5. 

Husert A. Stump. 
South Whitley, Ind., December 18. 
—o— 
Dear Hawkins: 

Tue AvutHor & JouRNALIST has more wheat 
and less chaff than any other magazine for writers. 
The Handy Market List alone is worth the price 
of admission. ' 

F. T. Bram. 
Sports Editor, Long Beach Press-Telegram. 
Long Beach, Cal., December 18. | 


THe AutHor & JouRNALIST. 

May I say just a word in regard to the articles | 
which you have published by Mr. A. H. Bittner? © 
Mr. Bittner seems to have the ability to tell clearly 
and forcefully the thing you really want to know. 
May we have more and more of his most excel- 
lent advice and criticism. 

Each month I look forward to my copy of your 
magazine. I have sold several stories through the 
help of your Handy Market List and Literary 
Market Tips. I received a check today from Exr- 
cella, which you announced several months ago. 

It is my wish for you that THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST may grow and prosper greatly. 

Sincerely, 
Donna ASHwoRTH. 
Springfield, Mo., December 10. 


Editors Make Changes 


Leland W. Peck, for the past eighteen years 
associate editor of Sunset Magazine, has resigned 
to devote his time to fiction writing. 

Elise L. Lewis has announced her resignation as 
associate editor of Today’s Housewife and Ameri- 
can Motherhood. 

Austin Haines has resigned as associate editor 
of Triple-X Magazine, to engage in free-lance 
writing. 


w w 
Peace Plan Award 


The $25,000 prize offered through the World 
Federation of Education Associations for the best 
educational plan calculated to maintain world peace 
was awarded on December 7 to Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, chancellor emeritus of Leland Stanford 
University. 


PUBLIC TYPISTS 

typewritten 
and reviewed for publication. Photoplays, nov- 
els, short stories, magazine articles, press no- 
tices, drama, parts, songs, humor, etc. Transla- 
tions and typing in foreign languages at rea- 
sonable rates. Superior work on the best Ms. 
bond paper. Individual] attention. Speedy re- 
turns. Address 


AMERICAN TYPISTS 
Box 5, Elmhurst, New York City 


AUTHORS’ AGENT 
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F. C. HILL 
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The Wit-Sharpener 


A Monthly Exercise in Plot-building—Prizes for the 
Best Developments 


ORE interesting, instructive, more fun 
and less exasperating, than cross-word 
puzzles,” is the way one reader char- 

acterized THE AutTHor & JouRNALIST wit-sharp- 

ener contests last month. Several university 
journalism departments and classes in short-story 
writing use them as a bisis for classwork. 

Eager contestants wrestled with the sea problem, 
devised by Willis K. Jones, which formed the 
basis of the current wit-sharpener, and produced 
results beyond the expectations of judges. It 
was anticipated that contestants would be loath to 
tackle so specialized a problem. However, they 
weren’t, and some very creditable plots were re- 
ceived. 

The problem—first prize winner in the Novem- 
ber contest—was as follows: 


The schooner Henry Kreger, homeward bound 


from Rio, is short a first mate and several sailors,’ 


victims of influenza. Dawn finds her becalmed 
at the Equator, a hundred miles from Para, but 
in sight of a square-rigger under sail without signs 
of life aboard. Superstitious Captain Simmons 
with one well sailor and the negro cook to row, 
starts out to investigate, and seeing Tedbury, the 
acting first mate, in intimate conversation with his 
daughter, in a moment of rage, suspecting that 
they love cach other, and scheming for a marriage 
_ will bring him more money, orders him to go 
along. 

His hail unanswered, Captain Simmons is about 
to climb aboard by one of two ropes hanging from 
the starboard rail when a black cat appears above 
him. Instinctively drawing back, he orders Ted- 
bury aboard. The latter reports all the Rover's 
boats there, plenty of food and water, fuel for 
the auxiliary engine, no signs of confusion, the log 
entered to within three days (but the position 
close to the African coast), and only the cat left. 

Anxious to get the ship to Para and claim sal- 
vage, but too shorthanded to send any more sail- 
ors, Simmons leaves Tedbury and the cook to 
work the ship and follow the Henry Kreger to 
port. 

Still no wind. With darkness come sounds of 
yelling aboard the Rover. A light flares. The 
chug-chug of an engine is heard. 

At dawn the Rover has disappeared. The negro 
cook swims with his life preserver to the Henry 
Kreger, reporting that a thousand spooks sprang 
up around the decks and chased him overboard. 
life buoy with flare attached was flung after him. 
Later he heard another splash and found the 
white hat that Tedbury wore. He swears he 
knows nothing more of the Rover or Tedbury. 


Mrs. Elsa D. Kircher, Rex Arms Apartments, 
Angeles, is given first prize on the strength 

of her. ingenuity. That Tedbury should sing his 
way out of a desperate predicament is unique 
among the offerings received this month. The 
idea seems plausible, though it would require care- 


ful handling. There is nothing in the premise to 
preclude the author’s use of wireless in the solu- 
tion of the problem. In fact, it is surprising that 
others did not employ the radio—for nearly all 
modern ships are equipped with it. 

Here is Mrs. Kircher’s solution: 


First Prize Winner: 


Tedbury’s slumbers that night are disturbed by 
what seems like a thousand spooks .climbing over 
the rail of the Rover. They are in reality only 
the rightful crew of the ship, disguised, returning 
from a successful raid on a rich merchantman. Im- 
mediately they proceed to get gloriously drunk. 
Only Tedbury’s wit and immense sang-froid save 
him from death. He is informed that so long as 
he proves diverting he may continue to live. 
Looking about, Tedbury discovers a sending radio 
apparatus and manages to put it into commission. 
Before leaving the Henry Kreger, he had assured 
his sweetheart that he would try to get in touch 
with her by radio. Hoping to secure her attention, 
he sings loudly, “Goodbye, Mary,” and after that 
“Oh, What a Pal Was Mary.” Then he resolves 
on a bold stroke. He has learned that the pirates 
have stolen gems aboard, that their destination is 
Para, the greatest rubber-shipping port in the 
world. Trusting that his companions’ brains are 
too befuddled to understand what he is doing and 
banking on the acumen of his sweetheart, Tedbury 
gathers his data together into the following song, 
sung to a rollicking tune, 


Meet at at Para-guay 
And nev’ never more go ’way. 
All the gems of the deep I’ll lay at your feet 
In ardent exchange for your love so sweet. 
You'll rubber and rubber, 
You'll rubber, rubber, rubber! 
When you mect me, 
And greet me, 
At Para—Para—Para——guay! 

Mary hears the strange song. Then she hears 
maudlin applause and the disjointed phrases of 
the pirates. She understands. Captain Simmons 
cannot send back a message, but he starts at once 
for Para and manages to get there ahead of the 
Rover. When the four-rigger arrives, the pirates 
are arrested by Para authorities, the robbed mer- 
chantman is glad to pay Tedbury a handsome sum 
for the return of the stolen gems, and Captain 
Simmons welcomes Tedbury as his son-in-law. 


Mr. Austin Lewis, 575 Summit Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., takes second award with a develop- 
ment which, though unpleasant to contemplate, is 
entirely plausible. It would probably not get to 
first base in the fiction market because editors gen- 
erally will not consider a story that revolves 
around persons afflicted with a loathsome disease. 


Second Prize Winner: 


_His daughters, reproaches add to Simmons’s con- 
sciousness of guilt toward Tedbury, so that when, 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Ten Years 
of Helpful Service for Writers 


THIS IS THE RECORD OF THE 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Professionals as well as beginners turn to this 
authoritative department, conducted by the edi- 
tors of The Author & Journalist, for assistance 
with their writing problems. 


We Wish Every Writer 


could read the letters of appreciation received 
by us daily, testifying to the help and stimula- 
tion clients have received from the keen yet 
kindly and constructive criticisms of their man- 
uscripts. All criticisms are handled personally by 


Mr. Edwin Hunt Hoover 


associate editor of The Author & Journalist and 
a successful story-writer, his work featured reg- 
ularly in exacting magazines. 


Author § Journalist Criticisms 


are never twice alike. The endeavor in each 
case is to give the student the kind of help that 
will fit his case. 

The criticism tells the writer whether his con- 
ception is worth-while or inferior, and why; 
whether it is in line with editorial demands and 
what changes are necessary to bring it into 
closer conformity with requirements. The plot, 
characters, style, incidents, introduction, climax, 
conclusion and other features are discussed, and 
suggestions for improvement, both general and 
specific, are made. 

Finally, the criticism deals with the commer- 
cial possibilities of the manuscript, and a list of 
markets to which it seems best adapted is fur- 
nished. If the manuscript contains no possi- 
bilities of sale, the author is shown, as far as 
possible, how to turn out better work in future. 

In other words, each criticism is a helpful les- 
son. A series of criticisms constitutes a liberal 
course in authorship, to the writer who is ca- 
pable of profiting by experienced instruction. 


RATES FOR PROSE CRITICISM 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 


1,500 words or less $1.50 
2,500 words or less. 2.00 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less 2.75 
5,000 words or less 3.00 
10/000 words or less 4.00 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.50 


VERSE CRITICISM OR —— a dis- 
tinctive service conducted by John H, 
Clifford, 

20 lines or less( without typing)................ $1.60 

Additional lines, each 05 

With typing, per line additional................ 102 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the careful 
correction and polishing of a manuscript with 
special reference to the bettering of the style. 
& brief criticism and list of probable markets 
included. Rate: 

With typing, per thousand words............ $2.00 

Without typing, per thousand words...... 1.50 

LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
is a feature of The Author & Journalist service. 
Includes careful editing and critical opinion, 
with market suggestions. One carbon copy. 

Rate for prose, per thousand words........$1.00 

Trate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).. .02 

All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


after a tedious voyage, he reaches Kingston, 
Jamiaca, he is both relieved and delighted to see 
the mate on the dock. 

Pressed for his story, Tedbury tells of standing 
his ground a little longer than had the negro, but 
of soon fleeing from the horrible faces of the ap- 
paritions, a score instead of a thousand in number. 
As he leaped overboard he saw the lifebuoy flung 
and at the same moment felt a noose settle about 
him which drew tight as he struck the water. 
Struggling, he was drawn up by the weirdly shout- 
ing crew and bound hand and foot. 

They explained in Portuguese jargon that they 
were lepers escaping from the unbearable condi- 
tions of a colony near Para. In the night they 
had surprised the Rover at dock, the terrorized 
watchmen fleeing at their appearance. Casting 
loose and putting up the sails, they had come this 
far before the wind failed. 

Fear of being recognized had kept them from 
the deck and they had hidden under matting in 
the hold when they saw the boat approaching. 

When darkness came and they found only two | 
intruders on board they planned to capture them | 
to operate the auxiliary engine, which the lepers © 
did not understand how to start. The strange log © 
entries were also made through their ignorant | 
bungling. 

They gave Tedbury the choice of piloting the 
ship and receiving it as his reward for landing | 
them safe in a sequestered spot on the coast of 
Venezuela, or of being killed. He accepted and | 
finally salvaged the Rover at Kingston. 

Simmons admits that Tedbury has earned his 
reward and consents to the young people’s marriage | 
after a medical examination has determined that 
there is no danger of his contracting leprosy. 


Mrs. Mary Foote, 917 S. Sixth Street, Terra 
Haute, Indiana, takes third money. There is much 
to recommend her solution, though it has some con- 
ventional phases. 


Third Prise Winner: 


It becomes necessary to go back in the story: 

Because women pursued him for his money, Ted- 
bury left home. He journeyed afar, sometimes 
in his square-rigger voyaging into southern seas, 
for he has been a sailor and loves the water. 

In Rio, in his rough seafaring clothes, he met 
Captain Simmons and daughter. Neither of them 
had ever heard of Tedbury, the oil millionaire. 
Tedbury proceeded to fall in love with Miss Sim- 
mons. 

As Captain Simmons was short of officers, Ted- 
bury managed to get a place as mate on the Henry 
Kreger. Then he set out to win the girl—succeed- 
ing. But the captain was against him. 

However, Tedbury had forestalled complications 
of this nature by ordering the sailing master of 
the Rover, his square-rigger, to steam ahead of 
the Henry Kreger for a specified number of miles, 
to reconnoiter in the vicinity until atmospheric con- 
ditions warranted him in maneuvering the vessel 
into a position, seemingly becalmed, within rowing 
distance of the schooner; also, to keep the crew 
secreted but ready for action. 

When the captain summons Tedbury to the row- 
hoat, the latter already has told his sweetheart 
that he will take her to the Rover after dark that 
night. The captain’s wife will care for her until 
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ston, | at Para, where they be married. 
see Tedbury’s assertion that the cat is the only living 
. thing on — is a white lie told in behalf of true INTERCHANGEABLE 
din love generally. The spooks (crew) after frighten- 
but ing the negro by their sudden appearance so that PLATEN 
-ap- he jumped overboard, threw him a life preserver 
ber. and followed in a boat in which they would have 
lung rescued him had he failed to reach his ship. 
bout When Captain Simmons discovers that not only 
ater. his daughter is missing, but the square-rigger as 
out- well, he swears blue oaths. Yet afterward, when 
he realizes that he is father-in-law to a milhonaire, 
they it is needless to say he is reconciled. 
vo Wit-Sharpener for January smith & Bros. typewriter is the interchengeable 
rized Prey TESTANTS for January will be required Pevith the use of no tools except the fingers, 
sting to solve the mystery in the following outline platens of different degrees of hardness can be 
this by Miss Rose Bennington, a winner in the Novem- — 
ber problem contest : upon the number of copies desired. ' 
from _At eleven-thirty in the night, Laurence Dailey, a card-writing pinten aad the 
gm rising young physician, is called to the telephone.. It is economical to have platens of different 
A feminine voice hysterically tells him to come at 
Prete once to 1135 Madison Street; to stop at nothing; two carbon copies, is much easier on ribbons, 
that it is a matter of life and death, — —_ carbon paper, on the mechanism of the type- 
Upon arriving at the house, which is brilliantly the operator, as well 
Bren illuminated from within, he rings the bell but re- It is a great advantage, therefore, to be able 
ceives no answer. Peering in through the large to take out a hard platen, after it has been used 
‘ile French door he has about decided he has made a = a co ag yaapees, and insert the softer platen . 
or regular Work, 
lies mistake when a door opens from the far side of Ask for folder, “Many in One.” 
the room and a young lady staggers in. She is 3 . 
t of in complete disarray, and her face, which Laur- L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


and ence can plainly see, is drawn with pain. She 

' makes a vain attempt to reach the door, throws 

his her arms out pleadingly in his direction, and falls 

peng headlong to the floor. A tiny stream of blood 

that trickles from her forehead. Laurence tries to open 
' the door, but finds it securely locked. 

Terra As he is standing there, undecided as to his 
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until 


next move, all lights are extinguished, leaving the 
place in inky blackness. Laurence is nonplused, 
but determining to see the thing through, makes 
his way to the back door, which he finds unlocked. 
He opens it cautiously and steps in. Immediately 


Editor. 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


As a matter of convenience to those employ- 
ing The Author & Journalist criticism serv- 
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Are Your Manuscripts Cor- 
rectly Prepared For 
Publication? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made a 
specialty of typing, revising and criticising 
manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight copy- 
ing is $.75 a thousand words or part there- 
of; for copying with editorial revision $1.00 a 
thousand, and for a constructive criticism 
$1.00 a thousand. Write for particulars. 


RuTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th Street New York City 


Handbook,” recently off the press. 


THE WRITER’S OFFICE 
Boz $2, Quincy, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED 


“The work is beautifully done and 
your rates most reasonable.” 


In the Heart of the Ozarks 


That is where I now am, devoting my entire 
_ to writing and helping others to write. I 
offer: 

A new marketing plan that will delight you. 
A monthly prize contest designed to introduce 
my work and aid aspiring writers. 

PRACTICAL POETICS—A personal course in 
versification and song writing. Letter-perfect 
TYPING; competent REVISION; frank, detailed 
CRITICISM; conscientious MARKETING of all 
literary material at reasonable rates. Write for 
full details. 

Writers, I’m ready to help you. Let’s get to- 
gether, work hard, and attain success. 


W. E. POINDEXTER, Everton, Mo. 


(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 


ANUSCRIPTS typed as the Editor 
wants them. Fifty cents per thousand 
words with carbon copy if desired. Re- 
vising. All work done by an expert. A. L. 


HALE, 90 South LaSalle St., Aurora, Ill. 


News-Reporting Feature Writing 
Short-Story Writing 


A LITERARY CAREER 


through apt Assistance by Distinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. 


— Also — 
A MANUSCRIPT SALES 
DEPARTMENT 
handling the work of new and established 
Writers. 
We guarantee disposal of all salable stories 


Pilot Chart and Copyright Booklet Free 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 


429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 2) 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, 
Ill, David C. Cook, Jr., managing editor, is noti- 
fying contributors that it is anxious to make the 
acquaintance of writers who are willing to make 
a real study of the special needs and policies of 
its Sunday-school class publications, which in- 
clude The Adult Bible Class Monthly, The Young 
Men’s Class, and The Young Ladies’ Class, with 
a view to submitting manuscript regularly. The 
articles required are along Sunday-school class 
method lines. Interested writers may, on applica- 
tion, secure a copy of the company’s “Writers’ 


Automotive Electrical Engineer has undergone 
a complete change of ownership and management, 
and is located at 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
James V. Malone, editor, writes: “We are in the 
market for general news stories of interest to 
automotive electrical sales and service stations and 
also for pictures of window displays and interiors 
of such stations. I am desirous of getting in touch 
with news representatives in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Toledo, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Denver, and cities along the coast. 
If you could put me in touch with men or women 
who will handle our work in these cities, I shall 
appreciate it indeed.” 


Modern Priscilla, 85 Broad Street, Boston, has 
discontinued the publication of fiction for the pres- 
ent, and informs contributors that such manuscripts 
are being returned unread. 


True Confessions Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., 
writes that it is especially anxious just now to se- 
cure a numberof first-person stories told by shop 
girls, manicurists, store clerks, stenographers and 
other working girls. Introduce the characters and 
the love feature into the story as early as pos- 
sible. Rates 2 to 4 cents, payable on acceptance. 
Roscoe Fawcett, managing editor. 


Everyboy’s Magazine, Hollis, Long Island, is 
to be a monthly periodical for boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, according to Ralph 
Daschke, editor. The first issue will appear in 
January. Mr. Daschke writes: “We are in the 
market for stories of about 1000 to 3000 words, 
dealing with sport or adventure themes, and also 
for good, interesting serials. We pay from ¥% to 2 
cents a word, but will give our regular contributors 
better rates.” It is not stated whether payment is 
on acceptance or publication. 


The Pioneer Magazine of Texas, San Antonio, 
writes that it is not interested in unsolicited manu- 
scripts. 

Wireless Age, 326 Broadway, New York, the 
organ of the Radio Corporation of America, gives 
quick verdicts, with sometimes more than a rejec- 
tion slip, and pays 1%4 cents a word for general 
matter, upon publication. Lately, payments have 
been quite prompt, following a change in manage- 
ment. 

Mystery Magazine, 166 W. Twenty-third Street, 
New York, Lu Senarens, editor, is not seeking un- 
solicited manuscripts. 
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Journeys Beautiful, published by the Nomad Pub- 
lishing Company, 150 Lafayette Street, New York, 
is in a position to read submitted manuscripts and 
decide upon them within three or four weeks, 
according to a letter from Wirt W. Barnitz, who 
states: “We pay for material according to its 
worth. Where the subject matter, composition, 
photographs and everything else are excellent, we 
are willing to pay well for the copy. Articles 
should be written in the first person and be in nar- 
rative form. Personal experiences and even ad- 
venture by all means should be woven into the 
copy. We want description, but do not want it 
overdone. In a word, we prefer a manuscript to 
flow freely along and be done in a rather light 
vein. Some good humor is desired. Copy should 
run from 1500 to 2500 words in length. Although 
photographs are not absolutely required, the manu- 
script stands a much better chance of acceptance 
when accompanied with good pictures or pen 
sketches. We do not use fiction. We are exceed- 
ingly interested in articles which have to do with 
by-ways of travel.” 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn. Jack Smalley, as- 
sociate editor, writes: “Where are the short 
Westerns? We seem to be going through a period 
of drouth in the crop of such fiction. We are over- 
stocked with novelettes and will be for months; 
accordingly, we are particularly anxious to receive 
manuscripts from 3000 to 7000 words. We are re- 
turning serials unread, as we have not yet started 
publishing the winners in the $5000 prize contest. 
Payment is on acceptance, the manuscripts are read 
promptly by a large staff of readers, and the re- 
turns are quick for authors with short stories to 
sell.’ 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
a weekly, pays on publication promptly at approxi- 
mately 1 cent a word for non-technical fillers. Its 
needs are mostly news. The editor, Mr. Symsor, 
writes most contributions himself. 


The Open Road, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
pays usually somewhat less than 1 cent a word, 
but upon acceptance, according to a contributor. 


Calvary Journal, 1624 H Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., gives prompt reports, with a personal 
letter from the editor, Lt. Col. W. V. Morris. 
Payment is at the low rate of $1 a printed page 
of about 500 words, on publication. It can use 
some general matter dealing with the problems of 
national defense. Payment is on publication. 


Radio World, 1493 Broadway, New York, is 
prone. to delay in its reports, according to a con- 
tributor. Payment is less than 1 cent a word. 


The Congregationalist, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
pays for material at about 14 cent a word, on pub- 
lication, according to a contributor. 


The Delineator, Spring and Macdougal Streets, 
New York, writes a contributor that it is over- 
stocked with verse at present. 

Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, has discontinued its “The Editor’s 
Drawer” humor department. 

High School Life, formerly at 81 E. Madison 
Avenue, has moved to 68 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


Finish this Plot---—. 


Wina e! $50.00 in 


Prizes 


PLOT Mrs. James Planter, college-bred, was por- 
* ing over several books. he had several 
hours for studying. It was her valiant intention to make 
herself intelligent on such questions of the hour as gov- 
ernment ownership, tariffs and prohibition. It was her 
duty to use the ballot aright—. By noon, 
her labor was rewarded: judgment pointed 
conclusively to the Republican candidate—. 
Her husband, at dinner time, found her slum- 
bering peacefully. In her lap was a news- 
paper with her relaxed finger on a large pic- 
ture of the handsome countenance of the 
Democratic candidate. On her face was a 
dreamy smile of content. Which way did 


Dr. Burton she yote? 
PRIZES: A few minutes’ work on this easy plot 
* may win for you a prize. Try it. 1st 
Prize, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00; 4th to 8th, $2 00 
each. Send the solution only, not over 100 words. Give 
name, age (18 or over), address and number of words. 
Contest closes February 10. No plots returned. This is 
good practice for you. Get your friends to try. 
FREE All contestants will receive FREE particu- 
* lars and booklet of Dr. Richard Burton’s 
Correspondence Oourse in Short-Story Writing, Special 
Low Rate and Profit-Sharing Plan. Ask for these, wheth- }- 
er you compete or not. Personal service on your lessons. 
Increase your income. Learn Short-Story Writing. Try 
the plot today. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
294 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 


for a copyist who not only turns out neat, ac- 
curately typed manuscripts, but who can also 
eorrect minor errors in punctuation and gram- 
mar? Get in touch with me. Rate: 60c per 
1000 words. 


HARRIET R. GENRICH 
"Ale Jackson St. Rochester, N. Y. 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! 
Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 
Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 


ConsIDER Tuis! 

Helpful criticizing. Careful correcting. 
Beautiful typing. orough revising. Sym- 
pathetic co-operation. Prompt service. Mod- 
erate rates. Write us NOW! ' 

ROBESON LITERARY BUREAU 
P. O. Box 489, Glendale, Cal. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed in 
correct form for publisher. 
Samples and prices on request. 
Vv. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Full of 
Gold Nuggets”’ 


FOR AUTHORS AND LITERARY STUDENTS 


The books below recommended and sold by Tue Avuruor & JouRNALIST 
contain literally hundreds of hints that will improve your literary crafts- 
manship and bring you better returns for your manuscript output. They 
will serve as the nucleus of the reference library every writer should own. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS 
By A. H. BITTNER, Associate Editor The Frontier. Postpaid, $1.10. 


Mr. Bittner has unquestionably produced one of the most practical and helpful volumes ever 
offered to fiction writers. One of the especially instructive features is the building up of a plot 
from the original germinal idea to the completed short-story. Each step is clearly indicated and 
the final story, as accepted and typed in a leading magazine, is reproduced. The chapters 
entitled “‘The Story is the Thing,” “Getting That Plot,’”’ and ‘Action,’ are indispensable. 

“Written by an editor who buys fiction and not by an author compiling a page ne | describing what editors 
may or may not want. Short, sane and sensible.’’—James Melvin Lee in Editor & Publisher. 

“If Bittner’s stuff had come into my hands years ago when I first tackled the writing game, the way would 
have been greatly pe gene for me. He ma es clear so things that were a puzzle for me until I worked 
them ou t by dint of much experience, particularly in the chapters on ‘The Story is the Thing,” and ‘Action.’ 
They're their in gold to a young writer, if he'll heed them.” Moore Taylor, author and 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK, Associate Editor The Author & Journalist. Postpaid, $1.10 


A departure from the usual volume on fictional technique. It leads the way to clear think- 
ing so that the reader will himself be able to choose the best technical development for his 
story. Not a book of “should’s” or ‘‘don’ts.” 

“Mr. Raffelock approaches the exposition of short-story mechanics from the standpoint of awareness and 
thereby has succeeded in 0 aang the fundamentals of the business with extraordinary clearness and vividness. 

. We hazard the opinion that this unpretentious volume will yet prove to have been the pioneer in a new 
method of teaching short-story writing.’”—-T. O. O’Donnell, author, and recently editor of Writer’s Digest. 

“I have just finished aay your Conscious Short-Story Technique, and congratulate you on its exceb- 
lence and soundness, a y in your insistence upon the folly of ‘ty ype’ and the sheer necessity for character 
development. Charles J . Finger, noted author and editor of All’s We 


° 


These are the first two books of the A. & J. Writer’s Series. Uniformly and artistically bound, board covers. 
COMBINATION PRICE for both books ordered at once, $2.10 postpaid. ither book and a year’s subscription 
to THe AuTHor & Journalist, $2.95. Both books and subscription, $3.90. 


‘OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sul- The 36 Dramatic Situations, Georges Polti. 


livant Hoffman, editor of Adventure Maga- Catalogues all the possible situations that 
zine. Aimed directly at the faults which are _ the relations of life offer the writer. A stand- 
the chief causes of rejection. Reduces the ard book. Postpaid, $1.65 


theory of fiction to the utmost simplicity. 
Fully undergtanding the idea, “oreating The, of ,unventing, Characters, 
the illusion,”’ the author needs no other tech- set forth in “The 36 Dr tie Situations,” A 


nique. Postpaid, $2.15 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, Arthur ™ODUmental work. Postpaid, $2.65 
Sullivant Hoffman. The answers of 116 lead- Plotting the Short Story, Culpeper Chunn, A 

ing authors to twelve vital questions regarding mightily helpful exposition of germ-plots, 

their working methods. Not only interesting What they are and where to find them. Con- 


but instructive. Companion to “Fundamentals.” tains invaluable ‘‘plot chart.” Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $2.65 Making Your Camera Pay, Frederick C. Davis. 

The ‘Business of Writing, Robert Cortes Holli- How to make the right photographs and 
day and Alex. Van Rensselaer. An especial- market them. Postpaid, $1.10 
ly valuable guide for the young author. Hun- Modern Photoplay Writing, Howard T. Dimick. 
dreds of practical rules for dealing with edit- Practical and comprehensive. Includes sam- 
ors and publishers. Postpaid, $2.15 ple synopsis of 7500 words. Postpaid, $3.15 


ans 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to Tue AvTHOR & JOURNALIST with any above book, $1.85 per 
year extra. Subscription with two books, $1.70 extra. Subscription with three books, $1.55 extra. 


THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, L. K. Weber, editor, writes: “We 
are very seldom able to use any story without illus- 
trations that runs over words.” Popular 
Mechanics uses illustrated articles up to 2000 words 
or more, many short items, and also a great num- 
ber of “home invention” items with pen or pencil 
drawings, paying around 1 cent a word or better, 
from $2 to $3 each for photographs and an allow- 
ance for drawings. It reports and pays very 
promptly. 


True Confessions and Triple-X, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., do not use poetry of any kind, according 
to E. J. Smithson of the editorial department. Mr. 
Smithson further writes to a contributor, “If you 
have any verses in your system that are similar 
to what we use in' our Smoke-house poetry section 
of Whiz Bang, we would be very glad to read 
them over.” 


Cupid’s Diary, published by the Dell Publishing 
Company, 46 W. Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York, is stated to be slow in dealing with contribu- 
tors. Payment is at % or % cent a word as a 
rule. Marriage Stories is published by the same 
company. 


The Guardian is the name of a publication to be 
issued from 720 Locust Street, Philadelphia. The 
managing editor, Harry Alan Potamkin, reports: 
“While in its immediate communication, The 
Guardian is to be Jewish, it will not isolate itself 
from the manifestations of other cultures, but 
publish everything that is thorough and genuine 
to which it has access. It will concern itself with 
all the various phases of human thought and ex- 
pression, but such concern must be revealed in 
fundamental work of pen and brush. The Guard- 
ian cannot pay as yet; but indications are that it 
will do so very soon, and its first contributors 
will be the first to receive compensation.” 


The Catholic Motion Picture Society of Amer- 
ica, which issued a call for scenarios early in 1923, 
has not reported on material submitted more than 
eighteen months ago, according to a contributor, 
and pays no attention to inquiries. The address 
given was 801 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, A. A. 
Rothengass, president. Can any reader furnish 
information as to the whereabouts of the concern 
or Mr. Rothengass? 


Sportlife, 3 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, writes 
to a contributor, “We are loaded to the guards 
with verse, and do not use paragraphs, jokes, etc. 
What we do want, however, is good human in- 
terest stories concerning characters in any branch 
of sport—something inspirational, or with the 
heart tug woven into it. Also good shooting and 
fishing stories are always acceptable, as are ‘In- 
teresting Character’ stories—stories about those 
who are worth writing about because they have 
done something worth talking about. Can also 
use occasional humorous stories or articles relat- 
ing to any branch of sport. Rates are 1 cent per 
word for matter and $2.00 each for photos used.” 


Journal of Oil & Fat Industries is a new quar- 
terly publication of The American Oil Chemists’ 
Society, Easton, Pa. 


THe LITERARY BUSINESS 
AND 

SERVICE BUREAU FoR WRITERS | 

OF 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Franklin, Ohio 
(Founder and former editor of The Editor.) 


Careful editorial reading and constructive 
criticism of manuscripts. Editing and revi- 
sion when required. Advice and assistance 
toward publication. Correspondence invited 
upon all matters connected with literary 
work. 


The charges for Reading, Letter of Crit- 
icism, and Advice Regarding Markets are as 
follows for prose manuscripts: 


1,000 words or less, $1.00; 1,000 to 2,000 
words, $1.60; 2,000 to 3,000 words, $2.25; 3,000 
to 4,000 words, $3.00; 4,000 to 5,000 words, 
$3.75. 


Over 6,000 words in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents for each addi- 
tional thousand words. For manuscripts of 
greater length, 40 cents for each additional 
1,000 words. 


Verse, 3 cents per line, with minimum 
charge of $1.50. Typing of manuscript under 
my personal direction, 60c per 1,000 words. 
75 cents per thousand with one carbon copy. 


Also publisher of text-books for writers. 
Each of the books named here I personally 
recommend as of definite value to literary 
workers: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 

The Weiter’s Book 
Modern Photoplay Writing ............. 3.00 
The Art of Inventing Characters........ 2.50 
The 36 Dramatic Situations .. Pree 
The Technique of Fiction Writing...... 1.75 
Practical Authorship 1-50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.... 1.20 
Writing for the Trade Press............ 1.00 
Rhymes and Meters 0fD 
The Manuscript Record 
The Way Into Print 80 
Fiction Writer’s Workshop ............. 
How to Be a 
Plotting the Short Story................ 100 
How to Write a Short Story............ .66 


Descriptive catalogue of thirty helpful 
books for writers sent on request. 


JAMES Knapp REEVE, 
6 Alexander Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 
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4 Page of Comment and Gossip About 
e 
Fiction 


Simplified Training Course and 
Writing Topics in General 


Vor. 2, No. 1 


JANUARY, 1925 


Eprrep By RaFFELocK 


TEACHING PAYS 


Witter Bynner, Poet, Says the 
Writer of Talent Is Helped 
by Training. 


‘In a recent issue of the New 
Republic, Witter Bynner asks this 
question: 

“Can the writing of poetry be 
taught?” 

The same question has been 
asked, not only about the writing 
of poetry, but about all kinds of 
writing. Mr. Bynner’s answer to 
this question applies in a general 
way to the writing of fiction. His 
immediate answer to the question 


“To poets, yes; to others, no.” 
At the conclusion of his article 

he adds relative to the teaching 
of poets only, “and I might add, 
for the unobservant, that there 
are more poets born than insur- 
ance agents.’’ 

Unquestionably there are more 
fiction writers born than poets 
and insurance agent for 
the story-telling instinct is almost 
as old as man himself. However, 
Mr. Bynner’s comment is shrewd. 
If one has not the poetic or fic- 
tional instinct within him, there 
is no more use in trying to teach 
him to write poetry or fiction, 
than there is to teach a Hottentot 
Greek. If one has a sincere de- 
sire to write and is willing to de- 
velop it through conscientious 
training, he may feel that he has 
good indications of writing talent. 

In addition to technical .train- 
ing, other assistance is necessary 
for embryo writers. 


“Send them out. doors,” says Mr. 
Bynner. “Encourage them to write in 
the open; to give terms of themselves 
to the sky and, as far as possible, those 
same terms to their neighbor, whether 
‘or no the neighbor likes it. Show them 


that there is neither shame nor distinc, | 


tion, but just humanness, in their be- 
ing as ridiculously natural as they are 
prompted to be. 

“Let. them laugh. Let them smo e. 
Let them say or write anything which 
genuinely impels them, discovering 
among one another that honesty is the 
best poetry. And, above all, after you 
have made sure that they understand 
your general and particular judgments, 
let them, without pride or prejudice, 
believe their own diferi judgments to 
be as good as yours—or better.” 


| “Training in Literary Appreciation,” 
by F. Pritchard, Thomas 
Crowell, New York. 

. An aid to appreciation of liter- 
ature, and hence also an aid to 
creation. Contains some good 
ghapters on figures of speech, 
words, style and the like. This is 
not an indispensible book for 
writers, but it is one that will 
repay reading. 


. Nothing perhaps is diviner than 
the emotion which, 
praise of things wholly different 
from ourselves.—Geo. Moore. 


calls from us. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


The current issue of The Amer- 
ican Mercury carries an interest- 
ing article by a writer [a 
fiction, especially of the estern 
type. The author, who uses a 
nom de plume, tells how he and 
his wife lived on rice for two 
weeks, barely keeping from star- 
vation while he tried to write 
good fiction. Finally he was 
forced to take a job again so that 
he could earn enough for food. 


But this story has a very rosy 
side. The author again ventured 
into fiction, this time writing a 
blood-and-thunder Western yarn. 
It sold for $200. The writer of the 
article goes on to tell us that he 
has sold the same story a dozen 
times since, changing only the 
names of the characters and the 
setting. 


But most interesting in this ar- 
ticle is the information that the 
author, upon setting out for a 
trip to Europe, was offered a 
thousand dollars by a magazine 
for his name and the central char- 
acters in a series of stories he 
has been running. 


Thus we see an entirely new 
market opening up. The writer, 
using his own name or a nom de 
plume and creating an interest- 
ing set of characters who run 
through a series of stories, may 
sell the characters and the name 
he has established, for a thousand 
dollars. The magazine will then 
employ other writers, at a small 
rate per word no doubt, to write 
the stories about the purchased 
characters under the purchased 
name. 


Ultra-ambitious writers’ will 
soon be establishing a dozen nom 
de plumes and sets of characters, 
I suppose, and then marketing 
their products wholesale. If they 
can establish ten principal sets of 
characters and ten aliases, in say 
five years, they will receive as a 
bonus to their well-paid-for work 
an additional check for $10,000. 
Few professions, indeed, except 
those beyond the pale of the law, 
hold forth promise of such hand- 
some pay and such quick returns. 


We are apt to think of style as 
something external, that can be 
put on, something in and of it- 
self. But it is not; it is in the 
inmost texture of the substance. 
Choice words, faultless rhetoric, 
polished periods, are only the ac- 
cidents of style. Indeed, perfect 
workmanship is one thing; style, 
as the great writers have it, is 
quite another. It may, and often 
does, go with faulty workmanship. 
It is the use of words in a fresh 
and vital way, so as to give us a 
vivid sense of a new spiritual 
force and personality. In the best 
work .the style is found and hid- 
den in the matter.—John Bur- 
roughs, 


DOES READING HELP? 


Student Raises Question of 
Whether Reading Cramps 
Writer’s Originality. 


Does reading hurt the style and 
cramp the originality of a writer? 
This is a question asked by an 
S. T. C. student of California. In 
part his letter reads as follows: 


I have heard that James Cruze, the 
motion picture director, will not attend 
the showing of other pictures, in order 
that his originality may not suffer; 
that there will be no chance for his 
becoming an imitator. On this same 
theory shouldn’t it aid greatly in giv- 
ing style and originality to writing tf 
a writer kept away from reading ez- 
cept for purposes of increasing his vo- 
cabulary? 

This is a question that has 
troubled a good many writers. It 
is said that the late Joseph Con- 
rad regretted that he had read so 
much fiction. It is no doubt true 
that a great deal of fiction read- 
ing is likely to influence consider- 
ably the impressionable writer. He 
is likely to follow the most fla- 
grant mannerisms of a favorite 
author and, what is even more 
harmful to his originality, he is 
likely to be influenced by the 
other writer’s favorite ideas and 
methods of developing a story. 

However, this result need not 
necessarily follow. A great many 
writers are helped incalculably by 
reading authors of the present 
and past times. 

By such reading the author is 
able to build upon the literature 
of the past. If his originality is 
great enough it need not be 
swamped by the originality of 
other authors. In this matter, as 
in so many other writing prob- 
lems, the author must decide 
which answer to the question is 
true for himself. 

There is no doubt but that gen- 
eral reading is of great help to 
every writer. In order to give the 
fullness that good fiction requires, 
the author should have a deep 
acquaintance with philosophies, 
histories and religions of the 
world. Such reading gives the 
writer a rich and _ substantial 
background as well as a greater 
command of language and mate- 
rial for expression. 


To withhold deserved praise lest 
it should make its object con- 
ceited is as dishonest as to with- 
hold payment of a just debt lest 
your creditor should spend the 
money badly.—Bernard Shaw. 


‘“Roget’s Treasury of Words,” 
abridged by C. 8S. Sylvester and Kath- 
erine A. Whiting, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York. 

A reference book which no 
writer can afford to be without. 
It is as necessary as a diction- 
ary, and often more helpful. This 
new edition is an especially handy 
one. 
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The David C. Cook Publishing Company, EI- 
gin, Ill., is writing to its contributors: “We are 
making arrangements to publish a story paper 
especially and solely for country Sunday schools 
and are now in the market for suitable stories 
(from 1800 to 2400 words in length) for this paper. 
Stories for the paper should be such as will please 
and interest the family from the primary child up 
to the grandpa and grandma. In each case the 
plot of the story should be laid in the country, each ’ 
story of special interest to families in the country. 
We are not interested in the story of village or 
town life. The leading characters must be located 
on the farm, surrounded by actual rural conditions. 
The story must have good plot and action and in- 
volve a really worth-while situation. Do not give 
a ‘hayseed’ tone to the narrative. If anything, 
emphasize the best qualities of country people in a 
way to win the reader’s respect and admiration. 
Picture your characters as having the same intel- 
ligence as city folks and as being as up to date. 
Use little or no dialect. The story must have a 
vital message which grows out of some situation 
typical of country life. Show up the opportuni- 
ties in the farming community and make country 
life appear ideal. At the same time, remember 
that part of your readers are children and do not 
talk over their heads. Your characters should 
meet some life problem requiring careful thought 
upon both sides before coming to a decision. This 
problem should not involve a choice between that 
which is decidedly good and that which is de- 
cidedly evils as that would be no real problem. 
Impress upon the readers that Christianity is a 
way of living. Write in a Christian spirit, but 
make your characters normal human beings, not 
puppets who carry out the theme of a sermon by 
their words and acts. Let the message of your 
story grow out of some big problem typical of 
country life. Show up the opportunities on the 
farm, and in the social life of the farm commu- 
nity. Cultivate a love for this type of life upon 
the part of the reader. As far as possible, make 
your story interesting to every member of the fam- 
ily. Have something in it for the youngest child, 
as well as for grandfather. We will be glad to 
have suggestions for an appropriate name for our 
country story paper.” 


The Boy Citizen, Fort Woyne, Ind., has been 
somewhat delayed in paying for material, writes 
the editor, Charles A. Phelps, but within the next 
sixty or ninety days hopes to be able to pay 
promptly upon publication and in some instances 
upon acceptance. ‘We are fairly well filled up 
with stories but are interested in securing 200- 
word feature articles with photographs for the 
Boy Citizens’ League page. These articles must 
be descriptive of some accomplishment of a real 
boy. We have been paying from $3 to $4 a thou-" 
sand words for material, but expect to advance our 
rates to % cent a word after the March issue.” 


The Gerlach-Barklow Company, Joliet, IIl., 
greeting card publisher, has amalgamated with the 
P. F, Volland Company, Chicago, publisher of 
greeting cards and books. The concern will oper- 
ate under the name of the P. F. Volland Com- 
pany and retain its offices at 58 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago. 


Typing: Errors in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation and paragraphing 
are rectified. A balanced, finished 


transcription of your work, with car- 
bon copy, 70c per 1000 words. 

Typing, and Incidental Textual Re- 
vision: An editorial service imparting 
smoothness, and uniting the story har- 


moniously and effectively. $1.00 per 
1000 words. Limited output. Dis- 
tinctive craftsmanship, essentially 
practical as well as literary. Full co- 
operation. When desired, manuscripts 
upon completion are submitted direct. 
Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work, prompt service. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. | 


THE WINNING PUNCH! 


Put it over by a your manuscript 
neatly and carefully prepared. I offer a quick, 
efficient typewriting service at 50c per 1,000 
words. Carbon copy. Competent critical read- 
ing gratis upon request. 


E..L. HAIGH 


191 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 


POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by experienced 
writer. 


Address X. Y. 


c/o “The Author & Journalist” 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 


UTHORS! You get the most for your 
money, including prompt and efficient 
service, when you let me do your typing. 
Articles and short material a specialty. Rates 
reasonable and given on request. Address 
LAURENCE HAYDEN, R. 2, Olean, N. Y. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
prepared for speakers, club women and others by a 
writer who was formerly one of the editors of the 
World To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates 


furnished. 
EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of THe AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


THE Writer’s MoNnTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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FIRST AID TO UNSALABLE 
STORIES 


IF you are not selling your stories, or 


IF you are not selling as large a proportion of them as you 
should, 


You need to administer first aid to your stories. 


: The best way to learn how to make your fiction salable is to se- 
x cure the most competent training available in writing. 


Tue AuTHOR & JOURNALIST'S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN 
SuHort-Story Writine offers personal and thorough training. 


The work is conducted through the assignment method, covering 
in progressive steps every phase of writing and marketing your 
fiction. It tells you— 


How To Write 
What To Write 
And Where To Sell 


When you have mastered these you are equipped to render first 
aid to your unsalable stories. The S.T.C. will give you thorough 
training in these essentials of the profession of authorship. 


The Simplified Training Course is fully described in the free 
booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” which we 
shall be glad to send you. The booklet will show you the way 
past the editor. Below is a coupon for your convenience. 


Send the Coupon; perhaps it will prove the key to help you 
get your stories past the editor. 


E THE & JOURNALIST, 


8. T. 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
send me, without obligation on my ‘our 
“Short-Story” Technique by 'the’ Wew Address 
Method.” full information about the Steaplifind 
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Fiction House, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, J. B. Kelly, editor, sends the following state- 
ment of requirements for its three magazines: Ac- 
tion Stories: Stories must live up to title in both 
drama and style. Red-blooded fiction of adventure 
of the West, the North, South Seas, sports, etc. 
Romantic interest no bar, but not necessary. Short- 
stories should run from 3000 to 6000 words, Short 
novelets from 8000 to 10,000 words, complete 
hhovels from 20,000 to 25,000 words. Keep vocabu- 
lary within understanding of a grammar school 
student. Start story quickly and stop when you 
have told it. Stories intended for True Adventures 
must be startling and based on actual facts, and 
ring absolutely true. The diction must be snappy 
and convincing. The characters, scenes and inci- 
dents must be taken from actual life, and woven 
into gripping, suspenseful stories. “My Adven- 
tures as a Rum Runner” and “Flirting With the 
Grim Reaper,” published in the January issue, are 
good examples of the type we want. Our short- 
stories range from 3000 to 6000 words in length 


and the feature stories from 8000 to 12,000 words.’ 


We can also use book-length stories, exciting, col- 
orful and with powerful themes, the locations pref- 
erably out-of-doors, though not necessarily so. 
Novelets requires rugged, wholesome yarns of 
Western and Northern settings, from 8000 to 10,- 
000 words. The essential elements are action and 
dramatic vividness with a romantic vein, but al- 
ways with the woman interest in the background 
as a minor interest. Cowboy stories, cattle rustling, 
desert stories, border stuff and smuggling are 
good. Humorous material is always desirable. 
The North country is the world’s last great excit- 
ing frontier line and we want stories from there— 
dog-team stuff, dramatic adventure, prospecting, 
mystery, man-hunting, and poaching, are all ma- 
terial that we desire from the great Northern and 
Alaskan snow-countries. Keep your vocabulary 
simple and your style straight from the shoulder. 


The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, according to a contributor, reports promptly 
and frequently with a personal letter from the 
editor, H. L. Mencken. Payment for work by 
unknown names seems to be at about 2 cents a 
word. The Mercury aims at strictly American 
subjects, Mr. Mencken advises, and an article about 
a person will always take precedence over one 
about a thing. Payment is on acceptance. The 
Mercury is hard to land but most satisfactory to 
deal with. After publication all rights are sent 
to writer, also a copy of the number. 


Vacation Magazine, Orchard Island, Ohio, is a 
new monthly publication which has announced it- 
self as in the market for suitable material—ma- 
terial of interest to vacationists, campers, and 
others in search of recreation. Rates and methods 
of. payment are not at hand. 


Woman’s World, 107 S. Clinton Street, Chicago, 
has been very slow in reporting on material recent- 
ly, according to complaints received from various 
readers. 

B. W. Huebsch, Inc., book publisher, has moved 
from 116 W. Thirteenth Street to 30 Irving Place, 
New York. 


_Phantasmus, Pittsburgh, Pa., is reported to have 
discontinued publication. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. Ali manu 
scripts receive the 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
14 years’ experience, who has helped of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
104 Granville Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


SELLING STORIES? 


As much criticism, revision, and advice as you wish 
will be given for one year, at $4 a month, or $40 in’ 
advance. Or, individual manuscripts criti re- 
vised, at 75 cents each 1000 words. 

GEORGE B. POTTER 


220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of 8: Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oompany, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH OARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, 60c a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 15%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


CRITICISM AND REVISION OF VERSE 
Revision with brief criticism, typing and one 
carbon copy included, 7 cents each line. 
Typing of verse or prose with minor errors 
corrected and one carbon copy, 15 cents a 2, 
Send manuscripts with correct fee and self- 
addressed stamped envelope to 
FLORENCE ASHLEY BEELER 
Tel. Madison 2498-J Fern Hill, Tacoma, Wash. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 413, Evans Bidg., 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 


Manuscripts revised, t and marketed. | 
Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts, No reading fee. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 
Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines, 
ust ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 
pes. Gives neatness and accur: Daters 35c, 
ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 
2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. |, Aurora, til, 


Warrnre to Apvertuzrs, Mewriox 
Tus Avurnor & Jovawatur 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate, 30 a line, payable in advance. Eight words to the 
line. Siz months in advance for the cost of 
five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING, 50c per 1000 words; 


ms, le per 
line. One carbon. AGnes C. Houm, 600-A, & ©. Bldg, 
Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. neatly 
typed, 50c per 1000 words. 
D. ANDERSON, 120 Harrison Avenue, A 


ENGLISH, GERMAN manuscripts typed. 
gave you ’ reject on_ slips from editors, by 
Mrs. M. 952 1 


manuscri; 

Denver, 

MANUSORIPTS NEATLY and accurately wont, 4 50c 
1000 words with copy, poetry lc 24 line. a 
Street, 123 N. Tenth St., Olean, N. Y. 


nem’ — BY SERVICE can be had in manuscript 
typing at per thousand words. Minor corrections. 
Avuaust nM, 4247 Boyd Avenue, New York. 
WRITERS’ MSS, plays, typed to comply with edi- 
torial requirements. if desired. Reasonable rates. 
DorotHy BoarkpMan, 785 West St., Reno, Nev. 


MANUSORIPTS correctly pared for publication; prompt, 
efficient service at reasonable rates. Samples and terms on 
request. Lucy W. Apams, 246 W. Main St., Uniontown, Pa. 


typewritten by typist. Prices 
reasonable. F. Risser, 1283 Downing S _—* Colo. 
York 3849W. 


AUTHORS’ TYPIST. 50c per M. M. A. Gorn, 401 8. 
36th St., San Diego, Calif. 


AUTHORS’ MMS., SCENARIOS, ETC., TYPED at 75c M. 
words. Expert work. AvuTHOoR’s Mms. Service, Box 123, 
Fort Myers, Florida. 


Ave. Expert ing 50c 0 wor Books, ys 
special rate. Write or phone 5497-W. 


STORIES TYPED in most acceptable form to editors. Only 
35c per M. 40c with carbon. Wm. B. Herrinaton, 38 
Morris St., Danbury, Conn. 


WRITERS! Neat, 


typewritten, manuscripts properly pre- 
pared are manuscripts half sold. I do this work at reason- 
able rates. Write for full particulars. Mrs. V. L. Van 
Meter, Authors’ Typist, 1509 East Randolph, Enid, Okla. 


AUTHORS: Your manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 
and properly prepared for publication. Minor errors cor- 
rected. Write for terms and sample. KATHERINE YouNG- 
BLOOD, 3159 West Eleventh Street, Los Angeles, California. 


AUTHORS—Let us type your manuscripts on good bond pa- 
per at 50c per thousand words, poems 2c per line. Carbon 
copy and minor corrections. Perfect work guaranteed. 
Keystone Typinc Bureau, Box 166, E. Liberty Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED—Manuscripts to type, minor corrections, carbon 
if desired. 50c per 1000. Poems 2c line. Mrs. Cora Mo- 
Linpen, Cedar Point, Kans. 
u 
two 


TYPEWRITERS—AlIl makes slightly used 

trial. Easy payments. Express oo. 

Parxg Co., Dept. AJ, Rosedale, Kansas City, 
ansas. 


OAREFUL REVISING AND TYPING. 50c per 1000 words 
with copy. Mrs. B. K. Nozx1, R.F.D. 2, Box 32, Kent, Wash. 


WRITERS—Manuscripts typed and prepared in proper form 
for publication. Low rates. For particulars write to Mrs. 
E. J. Barker, 400 W. 33rd St., Austin, Tex. 


WRITERS! Have your manuscripts typed correctly. Send 
them to AutHors’ AcEncy, 926 8. 3rd St., Ky. 


PROFITABLE criticism, 75c thousand. Write 
WHITING,” ord, Ct. 


“BLAKE- 


per M.; carbon if 


MSS. typed by A-1 stenogra 
0. 244 Vance, 


requested. Prompt service. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUSORIPTS ety typed. Thousand words 
copy, 50c; poems 2c per line. Minor errors corrected f: 
Auice L. WELSH, 710 Street, Grand Forks, N. "D. 


AUTHORS—Manuscripts technically and correctly prepared 
for publication. Rates and samples on request. S. FRANCES 
GALLAGHER. AvTHORS’ TYPING Bureau, 966 Edgecomb 
Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


WRITE for free copy of interesting booklet for writers. 
Co-OPERATIVE LITERARY & TyPING AGENCY, Amherst, 0. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Manuscripts ‘soourntely 
and neatly typed, 50c per 1000 words with copy. Writers’ 
Typina Service, Box 368, Sharon, Pa. 


‘typing and particulars. Bureau or AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT 


MANUSCRIPTS and short-stories typed promptly, reasonably. 
Miss E. Carrincton, 1739 S. Ardmore, Los Angeles, Cal 


WRITERS! Let my knowledge of editorial requirements 
increase the selling value of your work. Manuscripts typed 
in the absolute proper forms, grammatically corrected and 
sold. I specialize in quick and accurate service to writers. 
It will pay you to get my astoundingly low rates, sample 


Typine, White Stone, Virginia. 


BEGINNERS, here’s an editor of long and varied experi- 
ence who'll relieve you of manuscript revision and typing. 
He’ll help ‘ond to editorial acceptance instead of rejection. 
Get his explanatory folder. Write Bens. F. Mann, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 


We Are Printing— 


books of distinctive typography for authors 
desirous of issuing their own material— 
prose or verse—in booklet form. The Au- 
thor & Journalist printing plant is one of 
the most modern and best equipped in the 
West for magazine and booklet publication. 
We are specialists in this line and our serv- 
ices not only insure typographical excel- 
lence, but the most correct and modern ar- 
rangement of the material. We can handle 
all details, from designing the booklet to 


copyrighting. Our services are yours to 

command. 

:—In asking for — be as 
ble. State how many 


the boo 

pA matter it is to print, aan style of binding 

is desired, number words in manuscript and number 

oo sample of the style of booklet 

if possible, or samples of style of 

The more specific the directions, the 
our estimate be. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


THE WRITER 

magazine of its kind. 
It gives all the English Markets for your work, 
and up-to-date information about the British 
Press. Also a great deal of inside information 
for those who want to get into the English 
market. 30 cents cu poet free. Care 
Messrs. Hutchison & ternoster Row, 
London, E. C. H 


I~ Warrmxe to Apvertisers, Mention 
Tue AvurHor & JouRNALIST 


per 
| 
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English Markets 


By Eric SAMUEL 


(Addresses, unless otherwise stated, are in London) 


Tit Bits, 8 Southampton Street, W. C. 20. In 
submitting to this weekly, it should be remembered 
that the editor has the bright, breezy mind of an 
expert journalist. He likes short articles written 
with snap. Dullness in style, he hates. 


Premier Magazine, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, E. C. 4. A lot of American stories are 
bought. From this editor, cheques are lured by 
force and brevity, but he can often be tempted by 
a really passionate love tale, providing there is 
a secondary substantial plot thread. 


Answers, same address as above. A well-de- 
veloped style is appreciated. Thought and care 
are the things to hook in the cheques. Acceptable 
paragraphs of general interest can be hashed up 
from newspaper cuttings. The unusual and freak- 
ish are welcome. 


Pearson’s Magazine, 16 Henrietta Street, W. C. 
2. Sensational articles are often purchased at 
ota rates, besides stories. Love delights the 

itor. 


Windsor Magazine,’Salisbury Square, E. C. 4. 
Here, life and go are the curling-tongs of success. 
Stories must be compact and well-developed. Smart 
humour is the thing to arouse chuckles of editorial 
delight. 


Romance, 85, Long Acre, W. C. 2. Really good 
prices are paid for distinctive work. Try to work 
in a happy-ever-after ending. Of course, Eng- 
lish heroines are preferred, although they may 
do their hugging and weeping in any earthly place. 
Three guineas is not an unusual price. 


Boys’ Own Paper, 4 Bouverie Street, E. C. 4. 
This editor likes to take his time. Don’t hurry 
him, or back your work comes. Gear down your 
nind to the level of a bright twelve-year-old. 
Three thousand words is a useful length for stor- 
ies. Articles must reach a boyish standard above 
squashed toffee and wireless excitement. Dullness 
damns. A minimum of a guinea a page is paid 
on publication. 


Sunday at Home, address same as above. When 
you are writing for this monthly, try to feel slight- 
ly religious. Above all, don’t be skittish. Aim, in 
style, higher than the cheque. 


Wide World Magazine, 8 Southampton Street, 
W. C. 2. This editor is an exceedingly fair-mind- 
ed man to deal with. He even goes out of his 
way to help. Send him something hairraising, 
and he will sometimes take the trouble to 
: ie better shape. But it should be true. No 
ies 


Yellow Magazine, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, E. C. 4. Be light, with this magazine. The 
editorial policy is refined and gentlemanly, so on 
no account shock with low yarns. Thrill the girls, 
and you’re right—but only ladylike thrills, remem- 
ber! Love, too. . 


Bow Bells, address same as Yellow Magazine, 
q.v. Novelettes by amateurs are accepted. They 
must treat she-girls romantically, to net the guinea 
per thousand offered. No originality of theme 
wanted. Keep to the old “clasped-in-his-arms” 
style. 


Our Home, 6, Essex Street, W. C. 2. A con- 
venient target for amateur efforts. A guinea per 
thousand (about £5) is the usual rate of payment. 
Charm the ladies, and the editor will nod with 
satisfaction at your work. 


Be Your Own Typist 


Learn Rapid, Accurate Typewriting 
in Your Own Home—in 60 Hours 


The latest word in typewriting Instruction; learn , 
to write the first day—words, complete sentences. 
Hundreds have paid high prices for this wonderful, 
time-saving, accuracy-developing method. Used by 
typists, stenographers, journalists. We are now 
able to offer the complete instruction in simple, 
complete form for the home typist. Use any ma- 
chine. Devote one hour to preparation—then write. 
Method endorsed by leading typewriter companies, 
teachers and typists. 


Others have paid $10.00 an hour for this Instruction, 
on “money-back” guarantee, and not one has ever 
asked for a refund. For the first time the complete 
instruction is now available in simple, easy lessons 
for only $5.00. Send postal money order, or regis- 
tered letter, and the full, complete instruction will 
be sent you without delay. 


The World Specialty Co., Agents, 
1150 Niagara Street, Denver, Colorado 


What Two Users Say— 


“It is the ideal system for the person 
who must have typewriting and cannot 
spend weeks drumming on a machine in 
a practice room.’’—T. F. . 

“I have been a student, also a teacher 
in several commercial schools, where this 
fascinating method of learning to operate 
the typewriter was taught. With all my 
students as well as myself, the study was 
thought an interesting game from begin- 
ning to end, always with amazing re- 
sults.’’—B. B. 
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not going,” Randall 

told the men in the over- 

crowded boat. stick 

here and when you get to 

San Francisco ask Cappy 

Ricks to send a tug out te 
look for me." 


Peter B. Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable. 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


HE Remington Portable has 

won the endorsement ot Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. . 
Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 
Illustrated ‘‘For You— For 
Everybody’ will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department: 27, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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